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REVIEW. 


An essay on the Unity of Man: By Cuartes Catpwe t. 


Dr. Caldwel! has been writing another book, to wit: An essay on 
the unity of Man; the object of which is to deprive our worthy 
grandparents Adam and Eve of the honor of being the progenitors 
of the whole human race—a sort of bill in chancery against all the 
swarthy, copper colored, and ebon inhabitants of the globe, wherein 
their descent from the said Adam is disputed, and of course their 
fraternity with ourselves altogether and utterly disclaimed. We are 
especially called upon to notice this book, for several reasons which 
we shall briefly set forth before we proceed any farther. In the first 
place, it is a western production, and strictly within our jurisdiction; 
secondly, it proceeds from a learned doctor, who is, or has been, Dean 
of the medical faculty of Transylvania, and lastly, should the theory 
of our author be established, it will set at rest some very unpleasant 
questions which have been much vexed among political and theologi- 
cal men. Moreover, as the doctor is a distinguished optimist, hold- 
ing the belief that “whatever is, is right,” we have the highest secu. 
rity, that in whatever manner we may treat his book, he at least, will 
be satisfied that it is all for the best. 

From the earliest records of philosophy up to this time, we may 
trace the existence of a class of thevrists who have resolutely refused 
to believe in the existence of any affect to which they cannot discov- 
er a cause—yea, a sensible cause, something visible to the eye, and 
palpable to the touch of a philosopher—or as the grammars express 
it, “which may be seen, felt, and distinctly understood.” This seems, 
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at first to be a very good rule, and well adapted to protect the human 
intellect from prejudice or imposture: the only difficulty is that it is 
not quite so universal or so consistent in its application, as one might 
be tempted to imagine. When causes are shewn, there is still room 
to cavil about their sufficiency. Some are willing to take many 
things upon faith, others would refer every thing to positive evidence. 
Some are satisfied with attributing what they cannot understand to 
the Great First Cause, while others who endeavor to search out only 
the causes of the effects which they see, do not discover that there is 
a cause of the causes which they do not see. Then again, that which 
is evidence to one man, is not evidence to another. A deaf man can- 
not hear oral testimony; a blind man, thougk he might hear the depo- 
sition of a witness, would have a very inadequate idea of the sensible 
objects to which it referred. One man believes in the depravity of 
the human race, because a monitor in his own bosom attests the fact, 
another because his pursuits in life have led him into an acquaintance 
with man under a variety of circumstances which are not usually de- 
veloped to the public eye, while with a third it is simply a matter of 
faith, taught him by his mother, and corroborated, as he believes, by 
his riper reflection. Not only do the intellects of men differ in capa- 
city, but there is an endless diversity in the standards to which things 
are referred. Some put their trust in the Bible; some pin their faith 
to the wisdem of mankind, and diligently search for the truth in the 
pages of history, philosophy, and other records of human knowledge ; 
while others trade, as they imagine, upon their own capital, and resort 
to what they call common sense, fondly indulging the fancy that they 
are thinking their own thoughts, and building up their own systems, 
when in fact their minds are scantily furnished with the cast off fine- 
ry of other men’s brains. 

Are we asked, is there then no such thing as conclusive evidence? 
We answer, that, on all subjects about which it is important that men 
should agree, the rules of evidence are concise and clear. There are 
many subjects about which men do not differ; subjects upon which 
the senses can be brought to operate directly. A large proportion of 
the phenomena of nature have been thus observed, and a character 
given to them by common consent. Scientific rules have been laid 
down some of which are indisputable, and others so probable as to 
obtain a general currency. With regard to every thing, in short, 
which is necessarily connected with the business, the comfort, or the 
happiness of man in this world, there are rules of thought and induc- 
tion, and an abundant store of consistent facts, to enabie all men te 
think alike if they please to do so. 
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There is another class of subjects to which we had particular allu- 
sion in our remarks as to the uncertainty of evidence, and about 
which men never can agree, because the human intellect does not 
furnish an adequate standard of investigation. In other words they 
are subjects above the comprehension of man. ‘This, we are aware 
is an unphilosophical position. A genuine theorist will admit no 
limit to the acquisitions of his mind. But every backwoodsman 
knows, that although he can knock out the eye of a squirrel, within 
the range of his rifle, he cannot hit a barn door beyond it, and that 
the same wonderful faculty which possesses such accuracy and pow- 
er when exerted within its legitimate sphere, becomes mere impoten- 
cy when employed in an attempt which is above its powers, The 
human intellect is capable of vast and brilliant achievements, but 
not of impossibilities. The eagle takes a noble flight, above all 
other birds, but when he attempts to soar to the sun, his wing tires, 
his eye-ball is dazzled, and he is precipitated headlong from his pre- 
sumptuous height. 

We humbly conceive that this was one of the reasons, why it was 
thought necessary to give to man a revelation, namely: that the sub- 
ject matter of scripture revelation could not have been ascertained in 
any other manner. Jt is absolutely impossible that we should know 
any thing about the creation of man, or the character of the Deity, 
by any other means than by a communication from the Deity him- 
self. That the Deity has taught us in this manner all that it is ne- 
cessary for us to know, we do not believe. The inquisitiveness of 
our natures, and the existence of faculties for investigation, shew that 
something higher is expected from us than passive obedience and im- 
plicit belief; and that while we are instructed by direct revelation, in 
those things which lie beyond the range of our minds, we are furnish- 
ed with the means of finding out, the truths that are within the sphere 
of the human intellect. The highest enjoyments, and nobiest pur- 

suits of man, have resulted from this state of things. While revela- 
tion has told enough of the hidden mysteries of the Deity to satisfy 
a rational curiosity, and to furnish rules for moral action, and land- 
marks for science, a wide, we may say, a boundless field, is left open 
to the industry of man. But in the cultivation of this field, it is not 
expected of us to find out any thing contrary to revelation. We ap- 
prehend that in this respect the works of the inspired writers are 
different from a!l others. Commentators may discover new beauties, 
and new truths, but they have never yet been able to explode a propo- 


qition, or detect an inaccuracy. No historical misstatement, no false 
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philosophy, nor any absurd reasoning, has yet been discovered in that 
admirable book. 

It is true that we have had some attempts to improve upon the 
Bible. Robert Owen endeavored to dispense with it altogether; but 
the circumstances under which he made the attempt, seem to have 
been unfavorable. He might probably have got along very well, if 
he had substituted any thing for the venerable system which he pro- 
posed to explode. ‘That there are many people in the world who are 
tired of the Bible, who finds its restraints irksome, and who would be 
pleased to discover a pleasanter morality for the conduct of this life, 
and an easier mode of access to the bliss of the next, is altogether 
probable, But then Mr. Owen failed to provide the one or the other; 
and after trampling down the safeguards of virtue, and the hopes of 
immortality, substituted nothing in their stead. Nor did Miss Fan- 
ny Wright succeed any better. Her masculine dress and manners, 
procured her much attention, by their novelty. The pantaloons did 
wonders. The old bachelors went to hear her rail against marriage, 
and the young men to enjoy a good laugh; and for a while she con- 
tested the field manfully, with the living skeleton, the Siamese twins, 
and Maelzels automatons. But it would not last. There is but one 
kind of female lectures, which the lords of the creation are disposed 
to submit to, and as these are delivered only by married ladies, Miss 
Wright is forever precluded by her own system from any participa- 
tion in them. 

But we are keeping the reader too long from Dr. Caidwell; the 
object of whose book is to remedy a supposed deficiency in the Mo- 
saic account of the creation. The Jewish historian in a brief, but 
somewhat particular account, of the origin of this world, describes the 
creation of one man and one woman, whom we are taught to consider 
as the parent stock of the whole human race. Indeed we can dis- 
cover no other rational motive for handing down to us with so much 
particularity and care, the history of Adam and his descendants, if 
they were not in fact the ancestors of mankind. Divested of this 
character, Adam and Eve sink into common place beings, and their 
biography, with the exception of a single incident is totally devoid of 
interest. But although Moses is very positive and clear in his state- 
ment, a difficulty has arisen, which seems in the minds of some to in- 
validate his testimony. The ‘continents of America, and the islands 
of the ocean, were inhabited when first discovered; and the question 
is presented, how could the descendants of Adam, unacquainted with 
the art of navigation, get to such places? The question is knotty 
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enough we admit, nor have we the slightest notion of attempting to 
answer it. But suppose a reply to be impossible—we apprehend that 
this does not afford any just ground for doubting the veracity of Mo- 
ses, or the authenticity of the scriptures. We may find it impossible 
to account for a single fact, without upsetting the whole system, or 
the entire department of science, with which that fact is connected. 
We may believe that the human rece is descended from a single pair, 
and yet be unable to account for the manner in which a part of their 
offspring have been transported to a distant isle of the ocean. It is 
strange, we admit, that every part of the globe, however disunited 
from the other parts by oceans, should be inhabited by men, of one 
family, and all of whom, except one tribe, must of course have reach- 
ed their present places of residence by emigraiion. It is difficult too 
to account for the diversity of color, frame, character, and language, 
which are found in the world. But in adopting the theory of a plu- 
rality of races we escape these difficulties only by falling into others, 
which are so manifestly absurd, as to be altogether untenable.— 
Those who wish to examine the subject more fully may consult Blu- 
menback, “De generis humani varietati nativa,” also Camper, Buf- 
fon, Hunter, Zimmermann, and Ludwig. The amount of the doc- 
trine is, that there are several distinct races of men, springing from 
different parents, and that the Deity instead of creating but one pair 
of human beings, created several. But two propositions seem to be 
relied upon to establish this hypothesis; and they are those which we 
have a lided to: the differences of complexion and form among men, 
and their dispersion into places apparently inaccessible. ‘The races 
are said to be five, to wit: the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, 
American, and Malayan. 

A very slight consideration will shew that there is no point of dif- 
ference between the several races of mankind, which have not been 
found to exist, at least to an equal extent, among other animals as a 
mere variety, from the usual causes of degeneration. The instances 
of this kind are derived chiefly from the domesticated animals, as they 
are! most exposed to the causes which produce such effects. By living 
with man they lead an artificial unnatural kind of life, are taken to 
different climates, fed with foed, and exposed to circumstances, foreign 
to their nature. Hence they run into numerous varieties of color, 
form, é&c., which at last become established as permanent breeds. 
Wild animals on the contrary, remaining constantly in the state for 
which they were originally framed, retain permanently their first 
character. Man, the inhabitant of every climate and soil, and par- 
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taking of every kind of food, and of every variety in mode of life, 
must be exposed still more than any other animal to the changes 
which are included under the term degeneration. We do not feel 
disposed, however, to dwell on this part of the subject, as it has been 
already fully and in our opinion unanswerably argued by others, Our 
object is to touch upon one or two points which seem to have been 


overlooked. 

1. The difficulty of dispersing the inhabitants of the globe, into 
different parts, supposing them to be of one family, is not removed by 
dividing them into five. ‘The Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian 
races, inhabit Europe, Asia, and Africa, parts of the globe which lie 
contiguous, and of easy access to each other, and which therefore 
could have been peopled by one family as well as by several. The 
Malay variety on the other hand is found in the peninsula of Malac- 
ca, the Ladrone, Phillipine, Molucca, and Sunda islands, as well as 
in the Society, Sandwich, and Friendly islands. ‘The peninsula of 
Malacca forms the extreme southern point of the Chinese empire, 
while the islands alluded to, are scattered throughout the northern 
and southern Pacific ocean. A portion of this variety is found upon 
the Asiatic continent, while the remainder is scattered through dis- 
tant islands, quite as difficult of access from Asia, as any part of the 
continent of America. Three of the varieties are by this arrange- 
ment placed on the contiguous continents of the old world, while the 
new world with its thousand islands was left to be populated by the 
other two, Such aa economy bears no obvious traces of design, and 
does not in the smallest degree remove the difficulty; for if we sup- 
pose the continent of America to have had its own proper race, still 
there remains the difficulty of spreading the Malays throughout the 
whole of the islands of the Southern and Pacific oceans. If it be 
said that the hand of Creation was again employed to people each 
island, or each cluster of islands, then the number of races must have 
greatly exceeded five; and if it be admitted that the Malays from the 
southern peninsula of China spread through these islands, then this 
argument in favor of a plurality of races must be abandoned, for the 
same means of transportation which could carry inhabitants to the 
Sandwich islands, could take them to North or South America. 

2. The strongest evidence against this doctrine, is that of the Holy 
Scriptures. The Mosaic account of the ¢reation, leaves no room for 
a belief in the existence of any other human beings then those who 
are therein specially mentioned, or alluded to. For although Moses 
does not expressly deny the creation of distinct human races, yet on 
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the other hand he does not aver it; and as his account purports to be 
a true account of the creation, we are bound to suppose that it con- 
tains all that is necessary to a full elucidation of the subject matter. 
To suppress the truth, is as much a breach of veracity, as to utter 
fiction. Moses was the civil ruler, the historian, and the law giver 
of the first nation that was ever organized. He was even more—for 
to him was committed the task of writing the history of the world, 
from its creation up to his own time. This task was rendered the 
more sacred and important, by the intimacy of the relations which 
subsisted in that early period between man and the Supreme ruler, 
who vouchsafed to retain the immediate government of his people in 
his own hands, The writings of Moses were designed to communi- 
cate to man his relations to his Creator, and to instruct him in his 
duties to his fellow creatures. They were moreover inspired—and 
that inspiration is not liabie to the slightest suspicion either as to its 
reality or accuracy, because his revelations were received, not through 
any doubtful channel, but in direct sensible communications from the 
Deity. All this Dr, Caldwell will admit, because he professes to 
respect the testimony of Moses, and this is the account which Moses 
gives of himself. But how would our respect for the Jewish histori- 
an be decreased if we supposed that he either did not know, or wil- 
fully concealed, the existence of other races than that to which he 
belonged. How would our ideas of Deity itself be lowered, if we 
could believe that the precepts of the Bible, with all the noble struc- 
tures of human wisdom, benevolence, and law, which have been 
erected solely upon that foundation, were intended for the race of 
Adam alone, and that we were bound to the Indian and the African, 
by no tie but that which might be suggested by a similarity of organ- 
ization. In this absurdity we are involved by the notion of a plurali- 
ty of races. We are now assuming that the Mosaic account is true; 
because Dr. Caldwell admits it, and because no rational man doubts 
it. If any man builds upon the ground that the scriptures are of 
doubtful anthority, we have done with him; because as we do not 
submit our opinions to the same standard, nor adopt the same rules 
ef evidence we can never arrive at similar conclusions, 

3. The use that is made of the word “man” shews that it is intend- 
ed to be applied to the race of Adam, and yet that it includes the 
whole of mankind. “And God said let us make man &c.—*“male 
and female created he them.” And God said unto them “be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” “And the 
Lord God formed man ef the dust of the ground, and breathed inte 
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his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” In 
all these passages it is evident that man is used as a generic term, 
and that the creation of the human race is intended to be described. 
But when we proceed a little farther we find the same word still used 
in the same sense, and yet confined toa single person: “And the 
Lord took the man and put him in the garden of Eden to dress it.” 
“And the Lord commanded the man saying” &c. Now ne one will 
contend that more than one man was placed in the garden of Eden; 
that one was the man, and is the same being who is spoken of in the 
context, under the term man, wherever it is used. But we are fur- 
ther told of Eve, that she was “the mother of all living”—not the 
mother of all who then lived, because this was said at the time of her 
creation, and she clearly could not be the mother of herself or Adam; 
but she was to be the mother of all who should be born, who should 
be produced by natural means, and who should have natural life, in 
opposition to that miraculous life, which was breathed into the first 
pair. 

Shall we be told that the expressions “all men” “all living” and 
the like, are intended, whenever they occur, to embrace only the race 
of Adam; and that inasmuch as the individuals of this family were 
ignorant of the existence of other human beings, the Deity adapted 
his language to their comprehension, by speaking to them as if they 
were sole inhabitants of the globe? This woula seem to us to be the 
only plausible mode of avoiding the positive declarations of more 
than one inspired writer. Suppose we concede this proposition, and 
admit that although five distinct families existed in the world, the 
race of Adam had no knowledge of the other four, that when they 
spoke of mankind they meant that portion of the human race with 
which they were acquainted, and that the Deity employed a similar 
form of expression in his revelations. Thus when we are told that 
“the whole earth was of one language and of one speech,” we are to 
understand that part of the earth which was inhabited by the descend- 
ants of Adam without any reference to other parts which might have 
used a different dialect; and the assertion that “every man” perished 
in the deluge, except the family of Noah, is to receive a similar con- 
struction. If we concede this much, it must of course be admitted 
on the other side, that the same proposition must be extended through- 
out the holy writings, and that especially wherever the same interlo- 
cutors appear, the same mode of speech will be employed. Let us 
turn then to the twentieth chapter of Exodus, and see what will be 
the result. Here we find the Almighty condescending to deliver to 
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man, those great rules which were not only to be literally obeyed 
throughout all time, but were to form, as they have in fact formed in 
every civilized nation, the basis of all human law. “Thou shalt 
have no other Gods before me”+—-thou, meaning, according to the 
above construction, the children of Adam, the only people whom the 
Deity vouchsafed to recognize. Other nations may bow down to 
stocks and stones, for them there is no living and true God, but thou, 
Man, Adam, shalt worship the Maker of the Universe. “Thou shalt 
not kill”—who shall we not kill? It is very clear that this express- 
ion does not prohibit the destruction of animal life, in generai; it 
protects no other animal but man. Thou shalt not kil] a human be- 
ing: 1. e. a descendant of Adam, Ye shall not kill each other; you, 
to whom the law is given, who are alone recognized under the name 
of Man, shall not kill one another. For the Indian or the African 
there is no law; they may kill each other, or you may kill them, or 
they may kill you—but whoso spilleth man’s blood, i. e. the blood of 
the race of Adam, by man i. e. by Adam’s descendants, shall his 
blood be spilled, ; 
Such is the absurdity into which this doctrine must carry us—we 
might say the profanity——for we shudder while we carry out this hy- 
pothesis to its utmost extent. Yet it is impossible to come to any 
other conclusion. It is very clear to us, that if there were at the 
time of the delivery of the revelation, distinct races of men in the 
world, or if different races were intended to be created after that time, 
and if a revelation was given to one, in which the others are not al- 
luded to, and their existence is even carefully concealed—these latter 
are surely neither bound by the law, nor entitled to its benefits. 
This is more especially true, if such terms as “all men” and “the 
whole earth” are used synonimously with expressions which include 
only the one family to whom the law is given. When a law of the 
United States declares that “no man” shall do an act it only means 
that no man within its jurisdiction shall do that act. Any other man, 
or even one of our own citizens when in another country, may do that 
act as if no such law existed. Are we told that the new dispensation 
extended these laws to the proscribed nations of the earth? We have 
no authority for such a position. When our Saviour commanded 
that the gospel should be preached to all men, or to every creature, 
he used a phraseology synonomous with that which according to the 
doctrine before us described only the race of Adam, If an attempt 
be made to derive any light frum the distinction. between Jew and 
Gentile, and to shew that the latter included the races who had been 
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previously excluded, the argument is not advanced one step, for we 
know that many of the gentile nations were descended from the fx- 
mily of Noah. Indeed one irrefragible proof of the futility’ .. te 
doctrine of separate races, is tht t :wo of the supposed races, x mely, 
the Caucasian, and Mongolian, inhabiting Europe and Asia, are dis- 
tinctly traced through history, to their Jewish origin. 

But we have not room to follow out these reflections. To our 
minds it is very clear, that the moment we give our assent to the doc- 
trines of Blumenback, we discard the evidence of Moses and the 
prophets. Whenever we admit that “accomplished Eve, daughter of 
God and man,” is not the common ancestor of human nature, the 
noblest precepts of the Bible are rendered nugatory. If it be true 
that the Bible creates no obligation between ourselves and the Afri- 
ean or Indian, where is the law which binds us to perform any duty 
towards those unhappy races? What maxim of equality or recipro- 
city can apply, where there is no common origin, no tie of blood, no 
instinct of affection, no community of religion. What precept of 
benevolence can reach them? The monitor in our own besoms— 
that impulse which we call natural affection, only warms our hearts 
towards our own species ; and the precept of the Redeemer commands 
us to love one another—not to love any body who is a stranger to this 
system, but to exercise this virtue among ourselves. What then 
would bind us to practise any duty, or to exercise any forbearance, 
towards an alien to our race, and to our Bible? Would it be because 
his form is erect like ours? so is that of the monkey; would it be be- 
cause he has animal life? so has an msect; would it be because he 
has an intellect, which those who place him in a separate race say is 
inferior to ours? so has the elephant. “Has a negro a soul, ’ant 
please your honor?” was the question of corporal ‘Trim, and such 
would naturally be the next inquiry, if the doctrine contained in the 
book before us should be established. Destroy the bond of consan- 
guinity which now binds men together, and there would be no end to 
the extravagance of doctrine which would be maintained, no limit to. 
the deeds of cruelty that would be perpetrated. Our duties to our 
fellow men would be regulated not by the golden rule, for in many 
cases this would be binding only one party; but by the color of our 
respective complexions. ‘The white man would be our brother, the 
tawny man would be a stranger; and every shade between the ex- 
tremes of hue, would indicate a different grade of obligations. Men 
would then pray not‘for pure hearts, but for fair skins. Our neigh 
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bor, whom we are told to love, would not be the good Samaritan, who 
crossed the way to do us a service, but the “pale face,” whose blood 
had flowed through pure Caucasian veins, 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
ANNE BULLEN, 
[AFTER HER CONDEMNATION. } 


“The bright sky, and the laughing flowers, 
And singing birds, return 

With Summer’s gaily fleeting hours, 
To soothe sad hearts that mourn 

The common ills, and wrongs, which Fate 
Flings forth, to make man desolate; 

For Nature, tranquil—beautiful— 
With true maternal pride, 

Sheds her bless’d influence o’er each soul, 
To which she feels allied ; 

And who so wretehed as will dare 

Disown her power, or scorn her care ?”” 


Such the light strains that through the latfice-high, 
Forced their response to Anna’s long-drawn sigh ; 
And to her sinking heart their reckless glee, 

Come in full sense—a thrilling mockery! 

For closely guarded within “Julius’ towers” 

She strove to wile from Thought her weary hours; ‘ 

And as her musing spirit droop’d beneath, 

The weight of memory—tortured—faint for breath— 

Up to the grated casement she had borne 
Her aching brow—of Life’s last hope forlorn! 

Yet once again she wooed the passing air 
To cool her fevered lip--and waft to Heaven its prayer ; 
When, as the joyous warblers moved along, 

Heedless by whom was recognized their song, 

Her care-dimmed eye impulsively looked down, 

O’er the glad River which beneath her shone, __ 
Till Fancy’s pinion passed o’er Memory’s breast, 
And former scenes before her stood confess’d— 
Fondly she gazed—the truth—her present lot, 
All—but the fatal past—was soon forgot ; 

‘For Woman’s heart—that strange, mysterious thing, 
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To all it ever loved, must ever fondly cling.) 
MPime’s rapid changes were o’erleaped——and now, 
‘The Royal pinnace, with its gilded prow, 
And purpie streamers, dancing as of yore, 
When her own graceful form it proudly bore, 
Rose to her thoughts—Herself, a happy bride, 
And England’s boast—King Henry, at her side. 
As from a dream, quick, thronging memories woke, 
The woman triumphed—and aloud she spoke— 
“Bright Thames! how sparkled thy blessed waves to feel 
That day, the track of many a jayous Keel, 
Which sought our wake--scarce pausing till had passed 
The glittering minion—gliding by them, fast, 
Buoyant, and lightly—but an instant caught, 
(As a bird’s shadow on thy breast is cast.) 
Beheld—admired—then sought for—and forgot.—— 
Forgot? have I forgotten? Lost degraded Queen! 
What wild delusion conjured up this scene? 
Ha!—some new revel—other pageants fly 
O’er this dread stream, and mock my tearless eye ; 
I cannot weep—e’en though I know so well, 
Those peals of mirth portend my dying knell; 
. The maddening echo of that perjured strain, 
Why did it come to barb anew each pain, 
And add fresh fire to my burning brain ?——” 
Qh, Grief! thou hast a power indeed to kill, 
But not to meet thy Victim’s anxious will; 
Thou can’st not snap the vital links which bind, 
Life to the frame, and suffering to the mind ; 
Thou can’st not’bid the tortured soul depart, 
Or burst, at once, the slowly breaking heart; 
But still with lingering--wasting, dread delay, 
Forbearest to rend existence quite away, 
But lettest it fade like flowrets—and decay— 
The hapless Queen beneath thy influence woke— 
Filed was the trance which hid the fatal stroke, 
Her sense returned—-and thus again she spoke—- 





' 
; 
/ “Was it for this, oh, much wronged Catharine! 
That I forsook—betrayed—supplanted thee, 
Unbound the deep affections linked to thine, 
And placed my image where thine own should be? 
For this ?—to be neglected—left to pine 
In captive misery—alone—forgot— 
While thoughts of Thee unhidden rise, and join 
Remorse—Distractién-.-to my wretched lot ?--- 
Was it for this my haughty spirit spurned 
by Thy long-tried kindness and thy looks of Love? 
Ah, retributive Justice! thou hast turned, 
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Soon on myself the woes | bade her prove! 
But look, and pardon---thou blessed injured one, 
My once kind Mistress---Sainted Arragon! 
For now, too late, I feel---confess the wrong 
‘The crime---the guilty madness, I have done--- 
Lured by Ambition, and in Beauty strong, 
I courted Power---sought Homage---and, I won! 
False---fleeting triumphs---mocking pageants---why 
Rusb thy lost glories---now forever past--- 
In all their splendor back, on memory’s eye? 
Must my crushed spirit love ye to the last? 
Away, wild phantoms, dreams of other days--- 


Dear, brilhant baubles vanish from my gaze--- 
~ * 7 * * 


“Oh, *tis a weary thought to be . 
Thus desolate and lone, 
And feel the contrast---Misery ! 
A Prison---and a Throne! 
Yet could I brave it all--the pride 
That bore my spirit up 
Ambition’s rugged steep-- could hide 
The dregs of Misery’s cup; 
If Love, with ever soothing art 
Would lend his aid to twine, 
One, even one kind faithful heart 
In purity to mine--- 
But, ah---it may not---must not be 
I scorned his proffer, when 
A hundred hearts beat high for me, 
And played the tyrant then; 
The lordly great ones of the land 
Nobles in deed and thought, 
Would then have deemed fair Bullen’s hand, 
With sceptres lightly bought--- 
And One there was amid the throng, 
The noblest of them all--- 
Ah, dare I think upon his wrong? 
Cease gushing tears to fall--- 
Let pausing memory linger o’er 
His worth and matchless Youth, 
What pangs did he, alas, endure! 
I broke my plighted truth---* 
* * 


- & 


———— 


* Whether Anne was forsaken by, or forsook her lover, (Henry Percy, the 
young Earl of Northumberland,) is not very clear, for the historians of the 
period differ. As many of the traditional records of her life, represent her as 
writhing under the stings of remorse for this desertion, as resenting it, and per- 
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“Father of mercies---God of Peace! look on my anguish now, 
Forgive my past forgetfulness, behold me lowly bow 

Before thy pitying tribunal; Ob, hear the lost one’s prayer, 

And soothe the troubled bosom, which is bursting with despair! 
Long have I strayed in folly’s paths all heedlessly and wild, 

But thou oh, Father, will receive thy humbled, contrite child ; 
Pardon the errors of my youth---my wayward spirit bend, 

And teach my broken heart to rest on Thee my only friend ; 
Already has tranquility beamed gently o’er my soul, 

I now can stem its agony---its wildness can control--- 

‘Phen aid me with thy sovereign loye---thy kind sustaining power, 
To bear the ills which threaten me---and meet Death’s fearful hour ; 
Alas! | feel so very young---and al] the things of Earth, 

Seem glorious, and beautiful---I’ve loved them from my birth ; 

The blue sky, and the fleecy clouds, which float upon the air, 

The birds, and flowers, and butterflies---e’en the green trees are dear--- 
And though in human hearts no more, kind sympathies | find, 

I cannot loose Life’s fetters yet---from my distracted mind, 

But aid me, Father kindly aid, my feeble spirit still, 

And teach me in that trying hour, submission to thy Will; 

Teach me to tear away the bonds, that twine around my heart, 
And séparate from earthly things each closely-clinging part; 

My Husband !---Oh, he loved me once, was gentle, and sincere, 
And though he hates, and dooms me now---I feel he still is dear--- 
For, oh, *twas J who taught him jfirst* from wedded love to stray, 
And dearly all the wrongs it caused, does my own heart repay--- 
Twas l---twas I---but still forgive, Thou Source of Good, Supreme, 
And let my crime be washed away by Grief’s repentant stream--- 
Oh, suffer not the memory, the punishment, the wo--- 

So justly mine, on any one of all I lov’d to flow; 

And, oh, there is another prayer, which hovers round my heart, 

(It may be sinful even now such feelings to impart,) 
But---bless---ah, bless my husband still, with every perfect gilt--- 
Forgive me Heaven---this weakness o’er, a Mother now will lift 
Her anxious soul in fervent hope, and confidence, for power--- 

To speak her last, worst agony, and meet Life’s latest hour--- 

My Daughter---my poor feeble child, will soon be left alone, 

Or, worse---without a Mother’s care, mid hireling strangers thrown ; 
With none to love, or pity her---to feel her orphan state, 

For few---how very few, ere feel affection for the Great! 

But thou, Almighty Father, thou can’st be the frail one’s stay--- 


haps it cannot be esteemed too great a license, to assume the most probable, 
and poetical, in this instance. 


* Whatever had been Henry’s aberrations from morality, until his impetuous 
passion for the ambitious Anne Bullen, it is certain that Catharine had uni- 
formly received from him the most punctilious attentions; and their domestic 
happiness had been celebrated both in Latin and English verse. 
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Then, oh, take not my dying hope---thy guardian power away--- 
She must be fuir---she will be wise---she cannot be unkind, 

For both her Parents’ richest gifts in her will be combined ; 

And all the arts of flattery---the faithless, heartless wiles, 

Of servile courtiers will be tried to win her favoring smiles, 
Then who will guard her innocence t---Ajas--'I must---1 must, 
God of the guileless unto Thee, confide this precious trust--- 
Keep her in every change that comes upon a Woman’s life, 

The sportive Child---the timid Girl---the fond and faithful Wife : 
Yet, no---oh, never---never let her speak the Marriage Vow--- 
But ever bear upon her heart what it hath made me---dread! 
That was a bitter pang---but now my pain is almost o’er, 

For I can raise my heart on high, and all it feels, endure.” 

* 7 * * * 2 
‘‘Here are the tokens of my Life---my joys, my woes, my pride; 
This glittering coronal I wore, when Henry called me Bride, 
And these rich toys were gifts from him before that futal hour. 

in which, ungrateful, and undone, | placed me in his power--- 
This gorgeous Cross, of value rare, the precious gems of Spain, 
A pledge of Love in other times---my heart, be still again! 
Bestowed by gentle Catharine, who bade it sparkle o'er, . 


My youthful breast, when all within, like ber ewn thoughts was pure: 


And here are keepsakes beautiful---from whom ?---alas they came, 
From many a once familiar Friend, who now forgets the name--- 
And these? these relics of a Rose, the fairy Queen of flowers--- 
Recall---yet, no---I may not think of those departed hours, 

Nor Him who culled its youthful charms, apt emblem of the doom, 
Of her who wore the flattering gift---cut off in early bloom. 

But he hath learned my wretchedness---and mourns my cruel fate, 
Would he could know the bitterness of thus repenting, late! 

Oh, what a life of hope and joy, might once have been my own, 
What love and constancy! but I---I gave them for a Throne--- 
And well I’ve paid the penalty---the cost, my wretched state, 
Ambition, Power, Victory--- Ye have made me desolate! 

I might have dwelt a cherished thought, in one fond faithful breast ; 
But now—-just Heaven, forgive my sighs and yield my anguish rest ; 
Oh, take me---I relinquish all I ever loved---and raise 

To Thee, Almighty Source of Peace---my fixed and anxious gaze, 
Oh, take me from a world of care, where no one loves me more--- 
Life’s miseries increase---oh haste---Death! Death I can endure, 


Thy little pang---then haste and let my short, sad tale be over.” 
MOINA 


Saint Louis. 
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NOTES ON ILLINOIS, 
WILD ANIMALS. 


The buffaloe has entirely left us. Before the country was settled 
our immense prairies afforded pasturage to large herds of this animal ; 
and the traces of them are still remaining, in the “buffaloe paths” 
which are to be seen in several parts of the state. These are well 
beaten tracks, leading generally from the prairies in the interior of 
the state, to the margins of the large rivers; shewing the course of 
their migrations as they changed their pastures perivdically, from the 
low marshy alluvion, to the dry upland plains. In the heat of sum- 
mer they would be driven from the latter by prairie flies, in the 
autumn they would be expelled from the former by the musquitoes; 
in the spring the grass of the plains would affurd abundant pasturage, 
while the herds could enjoy the warmth of the sun, and snuff the 
breese that sweeps so freely over them; in the winter the rich cane of 
the river banks, which is an evergreen, would furnish food, while the 
low grounds thickly covered with brush and forest, would afford pro- 
tection from the bleak winds. I know few subjects more interesting 
than migration of wild animals, connecting as it does the singular 
displays of brute instinct, with a wonderful exhibition of the various 
supplies which nature has provided for the support of animal life, un- 
der an endless variety of circumstances. These paths are narrow, 
and remarkably direct, shewing that the animals travelled in single 
tile through the woods, and pursued the most direct course to their 
places of destination. 

Deer are more abundant than at the first settlement of the country. 
They increase, to a certain extent, with the population. The reason 
of this appears to be, that they find protection in the neighborhood of 
man, from the beasts of prey that assail them in the wilderness, and 
from whose attacks their young particularly can with difficulty es- 
cape. They suffer most from the wolves, who hunt in packs like 
hounds, and who seldom give up the chace until a deer is taken. 
We have often sat, on a moonlight summer night, at the door of a log 
cabin on one of our prairies, and heard the wolves in full chace of a 
deer, yelling very nearly in the same manner as a pack of hounds. 
Sometimes the cry would be heard at a great distance over the plain; 
then it would die away, and again be distinguished at a nearer point, 
and in another direction—now the full cry would burst upon us from 
3 neighboring thicket, and we could almost hear the sobs of the ex- 
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hausted deer, and again it would be borne away end lost in distance. 
We have passed nearly whole nights in listening to such sounds, and 
once we saw a deer dash through the yard, and immediately past the 
door at which we sate, followed by his audacious pursuers, who were 
but a few yards in his rear. 

Immense numbers of deer are killed every year by our hunters, 
who take them for the hams and skins alone, throwing away the rest 
of the carcass. Venison hams and hides are important articles of 
export. The former are purchased from the hunters at 25 cents a 
pair, the latter at 20 centsa pound. In our villages we purchase, for 
our tables, the saddle of venison with the hams attached, for 374 
cents, which would be something like one cent a pound. 

There are several ways of hunting deer, all of which are equally 
simple. Most generally the hunter proceeds to the woods on horse- 
back, in the day time, selecting particularly certain hours, which are 
thought to be most favorable. It is said that during the seasons 
when the pastures are green, this animal rises from his lair, precise- 
ly at the rising of the moon, whether in the day or night; and I sup- 
pose the fact to be so, because such is the testimony Of experienced 
hunters. If it be true, it is certainly a curious display of animal 
instinct. This hour therefore is always kept in view by the hunter, 
as he rides slowly through the forest, with his rifle on his shoulder, 
while his keen eye penetrates the surrounding shades. On behold. 
ing a deer the hunter slides from his horse, and while the deer is 
observing the latter, creeps upon him, keeping the largest trees be- 
tween himself and the object of pursuit, until he gets near enough to 
fire. An expert woodsman seldom fails to hit his game. It is ex- 
tremely dangerous to approach a wounded deer. ‘Timid and harm- 
less as this animal is at other times, he no sooner finds himself 
deprived of the power of flight than he becomes furious, and rushes 
upon his enemy making desperate lunges with his sharp horns, and 
striking and tramping violently with his fore legs, which being ex- 
tremely muscular and armed with sharp hoofs, are capable of inflict- 
ing very severe wounds. Aware of this circumstance, the hunter 
approaches him with caution, arid either secures his prey by a second 
shot, where the first has been but partially successful, or, as is more 
frequently the case, causes his dog to seize the wounded animal, 
while he watches his own opportunity to stab him with his hunting 
knife. Sometimes, where a noble buck is the victim, and the hunter 
is impatient or inexperienced, terrible conflicts ensue on such occa- 
sions. 
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Another mode, is to watch at night, in the neighborhood of the 
salt licks. These are spots where the earth is impregnated with sa- 
line particles, or where the salt water oozes through the soil. Deer 
and other grazing animals frequent such places, and remain for hours 
licking the earth. The hunter secretes himself here, either in the 
thick top of a tree, or most generally in a screen erected for the pur- 
pose, and artfully concealed like a masked battery, with logs or green 
boughs. ‘Fhis practice is pursued only in the summer, or early in 
the autumn, in cloudless nights, when the moon shines brilliantly, 
and objects may he readily discovered. At the rising of the moon or 
shortly after, the deer having risen from their beds; approach the lick. 
Such places are generally denuded of timber, but surrounded by it, 
and as the animal is about to emerge from the shade into the clear 
moon-light, he stops, looks cautiously around, and snuffs the air. 
Then he advances a few steps, and stops again, smells the grownd, 
or raises his expanded nostrils, as if he “snuffed the approach of dan- 
ger in every tainted breeze.” ‘The hunter sits motiunless, and almost 
breathless, waiting until the animal shall get within rifle shot, and 
until its position in relation to the hunter, and the light, shall be fa- 
vorable, when he fires with an unerring aim. A few deer only can 
be thus taken in one night, and after a few nights these timorous ani- 
mals are driven from the haunts which thus disturbed. 

Another practice 1s ealled driving, and is only practised in those 
parts of the country where this kind of game is scarce, and where 
hunting is pursued as an amusement. A large party is made up, 
and the hunters ride forth with their dogs. The hunting ground is 
selected, and as it is pretty well known what tracks are usually taken 
by the deer when started, an individual is placed at each of those 
passes, to intercept the retreating animal. The scene of action being 
thus, in some measure, surrounded, small parties advance with the 
dogs from. different directions, and the startled deer in flying most 
generally pass some of the persons who are concealed, and who fire 
at them as they pass. 

The elk, has disappeared. A few have been seen in late years, 
and some taken; but it is not known that any remain at this time, 
within the limits of the state. 

The bear is seldom seen. This animal inhabits those parts of the 
country that are thickly wooded, and delights particularly in cane. 
brakes, where it feeds in the winter on the tender shoots of the young 
cane, The meat is tender and finely flavored, and is esteemed a great 
delicacy. 
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, Wolves are very numerons in every part of the state. There are 
two kinds: the common, or black wolf, and the prairie wolf. The 
former is a large fierce animal, and very destructive to sheep, pigs, 
calves, poultry, and even young colts. They hunt in large packs, 
and after using every strategem to circumvent their prey, attack it 
with remarkable ferocity. Like the Iodian, they always endeavor to 
surprise their victim, and strike the mortal blow without exposing 
themselves todanger. They seldom attack man, except when asleep 
or wounded. The largest animals, when wounded, entangled, or oth- 
erwise disabled, become their prey; but in general they only attack 
such as are incapable of resistance. They have been known to lie 
in wait upon the bank of a stream which the buffaloe were in the 
habit of crossing, and when one of those unwieldly animals was so 
unfortunate as to sink in the mire, spring suddenly upon it, and wor- 
ry it to death, while thus disabled from resistance. Their most com- 
mon prey is the deer, which they hunt regularly; but all defenceless 
animals are alike acceptable to their ravenous appetites. When 
tempted by hunger they approach the farm houses in the night, and 
snatch their prey from under the very eye of the farmer; and when 
the latter is absent with his dogs, the wolf is sometimes seen by the 
females lurking about in mid-day, as if aware of the unprotected 
state of the family. Our heroic females have sometimes shot them 
under such circumstances. 

The smell of burning assafcetida has a remarkable effect upon this 
animal. If a fire be made in the woods, and a portion of this drug 
throwa into it, so as to saturate the atmosphere with the odor, the 
wolves, if any are within reach of the scent, immediately assemble 
around, howling in the most mournful manner, and such is the re- 
markable fascination under which they seem to labor, that they will 
often suffer themselves to be shot down rather than quit the spot. 

Of the few instances of their attacking human beings, of which 
we have heard, the following may serve to give some idea of their 
habits. In very early times, a negro man was passing in the night, 
in the lower part of Kentucky, from one settlement to another, The 
distance was several miles, and the country over which he travelled 
entirely unsettled. In the morning his carcass was found entirely 
stripped of flesh. Near it lay his axe, covered with blood, and all 
around the bushes were beaten down, the ground: trodden, and the 
number of foot tracks so great, as to shew that the unfortunate vic- 

tim had fought long and manfully. On pursuing his track it appear- 
ed that the wolves had pursued him for a considerable distance, he 
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had often turned upon them and driven them back, Several times 
they had attacked him, and been repelled, as appeared by the blood, 
and tracks. He had killed some of them, before the final onset, and 
in the last conflict had destroyed several, His axe was his only 
weapon, 

On another occasion, many years ago, a negro man, was going 
through the woods, with no companion but his fiddle, when he dis- 
covered that a pack of wolves were on his track. They pursued 
very cautiously, but a few of them would sometimes dash up, and 
growl, as if impatient for their prey, and then fall back again. As 
he had several miles to go, he became much alarmed. He some 
times stopped, shouted, drove back his pursuers, and then proceeded. 
The animals became more and more audacious, and would probably 
have attacked him, had he not arrived at a deserted cabin, which 
stood by the way side, Into this he rushed for shelter, and without 
waiting to shut the door, climbed up and seated himself on the ral- 
ters. The wolves dashed in afier him, and becoming quite furious, 
howled, and leaped, and endeavored with every expression of rage to 
get to him. The moon was now shining brightly, and Cuff being 
able to see his enemies, and satisfied of his own safety, began to act 
on the offensive, Finding the cabin full of them, he crawled down 
to the top of the door, which he shut and fastened. Then removing 
some of the loose boards from the roof, scattered them with a tre- 
mendous clatter upon such of his foes as remained outside, who soon 
scampered off, while those in the house began to crouch with fear. 
He had now a large number of prisoners to stand guard over, until 
morning; and drawing forth his fiddle, he very good naturedly play- 
ed for them all night, very much, as he supposed, to their edification 
and amusement, for like all genuine lovers of music, he imagined 
that it had power to soften the heart, even ef a wolf. Ou the ensuing 
day, some of the neighbors assembled and destroyed the captives, 
with great rejoicings. 

The prairie wolf, is a smaller species, which takes its name from 
its habit of residing entirely upon the open plains. Even when hunt 
ed with dogs, it will make circuit afier circuit, round the prairie, 
carefully avoiding the forest, or only dashing into it occasionally 
when hard pressed, and then returning to the plain. In size and ap- 
pearance, this animal is midway between the wolf and the fox, and 
in color it resembles the latter, being of a very light red. It preys 
upon poultry, rabbits, young pigs, calves, &c. The most friendls 
relations subsist between this animal and the common wolf, and the: 
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constantly hunt in packs together. Nothing is more common than 
to see a large black wolf, in company with several prairie wolves. I 
am well satisfied that the latter is the jackall of Asia. 

Several years ago an agricultural society which was established at 
the seat of government, offered a large premium to the person who 
should kill the greatest number of wolves in one year. The legisla- 
ture at the same time offered a bounty for each wolf scalp that should 
be taken. ‘The consequence was that the expenditure for wolf scalps 
became so great, as to render it necessary to repeal the law. These 
animals, although still numerous, and troublesome to the farmer, are 
greatly decreased in number, and are no longer dangerous to man. 
We know of no instances in late years, of a human being having 
been attacked by them. 

We have the fox, in some places in great numbers; though gener- 
ally speaking I think the animal is scarce. It will undoubtedly in- 
crease with the population. 

The panther and wild-cat, are found in our forests. Our open 
country is not, however, well suited to their shy habits, and they are 
less frequently seen than in some of the neighboring states. 

The beaver and otter, were once numerous, but are now seldom 
seen except on our frontiers. ; 

The gopher, is as we suppose, a non descript. The name does not 
occur in books of natural history, nor do we find any animal of a cor- 
responding description. ‘I'he only account that we have seen of it, 
is in “Long’s 2d Expedition.” In a residence in this state of eleven 
years we have never seen one, nor have we ever conversed with a 
person who has seen one——we mean, wao has seen one near enough 
to examine it, and to be certain that it was not something else. That 
such an animal exists is doubtless. But they are very shy and their 
numbers small. They burrow in the earth, and are supposed to 
throw up those hillocks which are seen in such vast abundance over 
our prairies. This is to some extent a mistake, for we know that 
many of these tittle mounds are thrown up by craw-fish, and by ants. 

The polecat is very destructive to our poultry. 

The raccoon, and opossum are very numerous, and extremely 
troublesome to the farmer, as they not only attack his poultry, but 
plunder his cornfields. They are hunted by boys, and large num- 
bers of them destroyed. ‘The skins of the raccoons pay well for the 
trouble of taking them, as the fur is in demand. 

Rabbits are very abundant, and some places extremely destructive 
to the young orchards, and to garden vegetables. 
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We have the large grey squirrel, and the ground squirrel. 
There are no rats, except along the large rivers, where they have 
landed from the boats. 


A FRONTIER SCENE. 


The foliowing anecdote which 1s highly characteristic of the period 
of our history in which it occurred, and of the persons to whom it re- 
lates, was communicated to us in conversation, from a highly authen 
tic source, and is given without alteration, except such as unavoidably 
occurred in clothing it in our own language. 

Captain Crawford, of Virginia—the same who afterwards under 
the name of Colonel Crawford was taken prisoner, inhumanly tortur- 
ed, and murdered by the Indians—was marching a company, from 
the frontiers of his own state, to the Ohio river. The occasion is not 
exactly known; it might have been during Braddock’s expedition in 
1763, or in some of the expeditions previous to Dunmore’s war which 
occurred in 1774. From the ages of the parties, we rather incline to 
the former date. Crawford’s men were, of course, hunters and far 
mers from the outskirts of the Virginia settlements; most probably 
young, daring, hardy volunteers, of the same class as the pioneers 
who shortly after that period overrun the forests of Kentucky—and 
he was himself a bold enterprising man. Previous to his leaving the 
neighborhood of the settlements, Crawford, from some gccident, found 
himself in want of the means of transportation for some of his bag- 
gage or stores; and at a place where he halted in the woods, fortu- 
nately fell in with a wagoner, who had stopped to rest his horses at 
the same spot. In such an emergency captain Crawford felt no hesi- 
tation in pressing the team and its driver into the service, and accor- 
dingly communicated his design to the wagoner. The latter, highly 
incensed, was inelined to resist what he considered an oppressive act ; 
but he was alone, in the midst of a military band, who were ready and 
able, at a word, to enforce their commander’s order. The wagoner 
was a great, gigantic, two-fisted, square built fellow, who bore on his 
face the marks of many a hard fought battle. He was, in fact, a 
noted bruiser. , He received captain Crawford’s order with an air of 
great dissatisfaction, and remained for a moment silent, looking sul- 
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lenly at the troops, as if indignantly measuring their strength against 
his own weakness. He then observed to the captain, that it was hard 
to be forced to go against his will, that every man ought to have a 
fair chance; that he had not a fair chance, inasmuch as the odds 
against him were so great as to deprive him of the power of protect- 
ing his own rights—he would however make a proposition, which he 
thought the captain was bound in honor to accede to: “I will fight 
you,” said he, “or any man in your company; if I am whipped, I will 
go with you cheerfully, but if I conquer, you must let me off.’ In 
making this proposal, the wagoner showed himself an able negocia- 
tor. He either knew Crawford’s character, and had read it during 
the interview. The captain was an expert woodsman, stout, active, 
and chivalrous; and prided himseif on his personal prowess, for 
which he had already obtained some celebrity. To have refused the 
wagoner’s challenge might have seemed to indicate a want of man- 
hood; it might have lessened him in the eyes of his men; and his 
own disposition, and code of ethics, perhaps suggested that the wag- 
oner was entitled in justice to the fair chance which he claimed. He 
accordingly accepted the challenge, and both parties began to strip 
for the combat. 

At this moment a tall young man, who had recently joined the 
company, but was a stranger to most of them, and who had been 
leaning carelessly against a tree, eyeing the scene with apparent un- 
concern, stepped forward, and drew Crawford aside. “Captain,” 
said he, “you must let me fight that man, he will whip you.” Craw- 
ford was not willing to appear to back out, but the youth insisted, 
that to have the captain beaten, which would certain be the result, if 
he persisted, would tarnish the honor of the company, and moreover 
that he himself was the only man who could whip the wagoner. The 
confidence of the youth, and a something about him which inspired 
confidence in others, enabled him to carry his point. Captain Craw- 
ford having done all that policy required, in accepting the challenge, 
very prudently suffered himself to be persuaded by his men to let 
the stranger take his place. 

The two combatants were soon stripped, and prepared for the fighf. 
There was a great disparity in their appearance, the odds being de- 
eidedly in favor of the wagoner. He was in the vigor of life, big, 
muscular, hardened by exposure, and experienced in affairs of this 
kind. The youth, who when clad in his hunting shirt seemed slen- 
der, now shewed himself to be a young giant. His frame had not 
yet acquired the fullness, the compactness, and the vigor of ripe mar- 
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hood which it afterwards possessed to so high a degree; his limbs 
seemed to be Joosely hung together; but his bones and muscles were 
enormous, and his eye full of courage. 

The conflict though bloody, was short. The wagoner was com- 
pletely and terribly beaten. The youth sprung on him with the fe- 
rocity of an enraged tiger, and the battle was no longer doubtful. 
Wherever the tremendous fist of the youth struck, it inflicted a se- 
vere wound. The blood followed every blow; and the wagoner who 
had been the victor in many a hard fought field, in a few minutes lay 
mangled and exhausted at the feet of his vanquisher, who was but 
little, if at all, hurt. 

That youth was Daxter Morcan, who had now for the first time 
taken the field against the enemies of his country as a private soldier, 
who afterwards rose to the rank of Major GeneraJ, who so often led 
our armies in battle, and who was perhaps’ more frequently engaged 
with the enemy than any other officer of the American revolution. 
He was as celebrated for his activity, strength, and personal courage, 
as for his military genius; and the above is one of a great number of 
incidents in his life, which attest his almost incredible bodily powers 


ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


The following extract from the London Atheneum, a highly res- 
pectable periodical, affords a proof of the ignorance of the British 
people, as to events which occur abroad, as well as of the systematic 
deception practised by their editors. Had an American editor made 
30 gross an attempt to deceive, or so egregious a blunder, he would 
have been exposed from one end of the continent to the other. But 
in England not only are men hired to write for the periodicals, who 
write any thing, that will tickle the vanity, or excite the wonder of 
John Bull, but there are few subjects which suit the palate of the 
public so well, as to be always popular. One of these is abuse of 
America, another is the praise of his Majesty’s army and navy, about 
whose prowess, a thousand fabrications, in the shape of “anecdotes,” 
“recollections,” “journals,” &c. are published every year. ‘There is 
no other civilized nation in Europe, in which such an imposition as 
the following, would not have been detected, and its author held up 
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toshame. But the writers for the Atheneum, very deliberately fab- 
ricate the article, the British public swallow it, and believe that their 
army actually captured the commander of the American torces, at 
Lundy’s Lane. 
From the Atheneum. 
ANECDOTE OF BRANDT, THE INDIAN CHIEF. 


Some time ago, the English public were favored with a view of the son of 

this celebrated man. Many were mortified that the appearance of Brandt did 
not inspire all the fantastic herrors of a chief of the Cannibal Islands. Indeed 
when in this country, he threw aside the native costume of the wilderness, sur- 
rendered the tomahawk, and walked our streets without exciting more curio- 
sity or alarm than is daily experienced at the feverish sight of a savannah- 
faced planter of St. Domingo. It is well known that his father’s services in 
the British cause, during the late American War, were valuable and well tried. 
He was present at many of the engagements fought by the contending parties; 
and at the battle of Lundy’s Lane, a singular instance of the pride and fierce- 
ness of this North American Indian, is recorded. General Brown who com- 
manded the American forces, having been disabled by a severe wound in the 
shoulder, was taken prisoner, and conducted to the English quarters. At the 
close of the conflict, Brandt, accompanied by his warrior tribe, repaired to the 
spot, no doubt, for the purpose of exterminating by the tomahawk, the unfor- 
tunate victims of captivity. But the humanity of the British General had 
taken the proper precautions to protect the prisoners from the usual indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of the Indians; Brandt observed this, surveyed the scene before 
him, with savage wildness in his eye, and disappointed fury in his gestures; and 
suddenly going up to General Brown, thus accosted him: ‘*You’re a fortunate 
fellow.” —“Indeed !” said the General, who did not seem to think captivity a 
sign of good fortune. “I levelled my rifle at you,” resumed Brandt wiih stern 
composure, “took a steady aim, and thought I never had a better mark, but I 
missed you—never missed before in my life.””.—“Then I agree with you,” repli- 
ed General Brown, “that it was fortunate you did miss me.’’——“But that is not 
all,” continued Brandt: “I loaded my rifle—found you again an exceilent 
mark, took aim at you and fired, but the bali a second time would’nt take 
effect.”—“Then, replied the General, “you must be a d--d bad shot.”— 
Brandt, who could calmly speak of the chances that spared his intended vio- 
tims, could not, in the fierceness of his pride, brook the charge of unskillful- 
ness in the use of his death-dealing weapons. Seizing his tomahawk, which 
trembled by the fury of his grasp, he sprung upon the wounded General, and 
the instant stroke of death was with difficulty arrested by the hasty interfer- 
ence of those, who had been appointed for his guard and protection. Brandt 
was forcibly led away, and General Brown owed to his enemies the preserva- 
tion of his life. 

No part of the above is true, except it be that Brandt paid a visit 
to his ally, the late respectable king of England. “His father” did 
not render any services to the British cause, in the “late American 
war,” because he was dead, before it commenced. Of course he 
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could not have been “present” at Lundy’s Lane. Neither was the 
son “present” at that engagement, unless it was as a spectator. The 
"Indians might have been prowling on the flanks of the army, to scalp 
and plunder the wounded and dead; but none mingled in the battle. 
General Brown was not-“taken prisoner and conducted to the Eng- 
lish quarters.” He never was, at any time, taken prisoner, during 
the war. No American general was taken prisoner in that engage- 
ment. The British general Rial, second in command, was taken by 
our army, and brought to the American quarters—but he 1s not the 
gentleman alluded to. “At the close of the conflict,” Brandt did not 
“repair to the spot,” meaning the British head quarters, for that spot 
was in rapid retreat towards Queenstown; while general Brown was 
at his own quarters, wounded it is true, but surrounded by the gallant 
spirits who had rallied about him in the conflict, and who were now 
triumphing in a victory, which though dearly bought, was one of the 
proudest in the history of our country. 


From the St. Louis Beacon. 
MAH-ZA-PA-MEE. 


In the spring and summer of 1814, the following incidents of In- 
dian history occurred, in great part to the personal knowledge of Mr. 
Manuel Lisa and persons in his employ. The chief merit of the 
narrative, will I fear be its strict adherence to facts. I disclaim any 
attempt to color by exaggeration; but am fully aware that an abler 
pen than mine, might fail in justice to descriptions I may attempt. 
And it is a well known truth, that many scenes occur that are be- 
yond the power of man to paint with the effect of the original. The 
story, then, may interest those, who, studying man in all climes and 
situations, may learn from it, that upon him the slightest causes pro- 
duce the greatest effects, and the same, alike in the forest and his 
state of greatest improvement: that red or white, wild or tame, alike 
fallible, he plunges into war from inadequate motives. But chiefly 
will the story of my heroine, which shall be strictly true, illustrate 
the physical study of the noble biped, 

The Punca Indians are a reduced band; their warriors amount to 
no more than one hundred and fifty. Invariably friendly to whites. 
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they are noted for bravery and swiftness of foot. Their village is at 
the mouth of the L’eau-qui-coure (Lucocore) which empties into the 
Missouri more than a thousand miles from it: mouth. In the spring 
of °14 a calumet party of about twenty Grand Pawnees paid them a 
visit in their village; the two tribes being on as good terms as Indians 
ever are. These are generally called by whites begging parties, but 
with a desire to make the best always of human nature, I would as- 
eribe to them less degrading motives: for though custom decrees that 
presents be made on such occasions, all alike give and receive. The 
visiters were smoked as usual, feasted on fat dogs; and then they 
danced and counted their coups. Whata simple but powerful incen- 
tive to virtue (Indian virtue!) is this custom! How innocently is 
ambition thus sated! The time is night; brilliant fires burn around; 
the stately chiefs are seated in all the cross-legged dignity of Turkish 
Pachas; the animating music of the song peals forth; the exhilirated 
braves dance with emulous ardor and activity; for a moment they 
cease; one of them recounts a coup, sticks an arrow in the ground 
and tells the actor of a greater feat to take it as his own: the dance 
is renewed with increased animation; till at length the arrow is re- 
moved by a dancer who relates his superior adventure; his form 
seems to swell, his eye glistens with pleasure; the arrow is laid at 
the feet of the chief. Long they continue, but with endless novelty ; 
till finally the chief distributes the simple honors, thus adding his 
sanction to the merit of the prize. Fashion decides that modesty is 
not wanting in this self-praise, but it also requires, and has the most 
powerful means to enforce, that the recital be the strictest truth. 
Thus does the red man of our forest closely imitate the noblest cus- 
toms of Greece in the day of her virtue and renown! 

Thus were the visiters treated; but a faithless return was made to 
confiding hospitality. A young brave of their number discovered 
there was a difficulty in the family of the principal chief, Shu-da-gah- 
ha; a jealousy between his wives; and struck with the appearance of 
the favorite one, Mah-za-pa-mee—for she was a pretty woman—he 
determined to improve a temporary advantage, and engage in an ad- 
venture. His affection, and ambition too, became engaged in the 
suit, and he warmly urged it. His good looks and eloquence com- 
bined to pursuade her that nothing could equal the Pawnees and the 
way they lived; he told her they killed more buffalo, planted more 
corn and pumpkins, and had more scalp dances than any others: 
that they stole more horses too, and the squaws never walked. How 
could she resist so happy a picture? She did not; but consented te 
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fly with him to this promised paradise. His arrangements were ea- 
sily made, and the next night, like Paris, tae beau ideal of beaux, he 
escaped in triumph with this modern Helena. Mah-za-pa-mee took 
with her, her infant son, and, guided by her lover, soon arrived at the 
village of the Grand Pawnees on the Rio de la Piata, Anglice, Big 
Piatte. 

On discovering the flight, the chief was quite outrageous: it was 
too late to pursue; they had taken the best horses; but the sacrifice 
of the remaining Pawnees—until then perfectly ignorant of the pro- 
ceeding—could well appease his ire; and though innocent, they had 
paid with their lives the forfeit of the indiscretion, but for the influ- 
ence of Manuel Lisa. They were dismissed without presents and 
with dishonor. But Shu-da-gah-ha had more pride or policy than 
Menelaus, and war did not immediately result. 

Not long after this affair, a small party of Dahcotahs,* probably 
to prove the truth of Hobbes* theory of their nature, by carrying on 
a war “whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” 
directed their footsteps to the village of the Grand Pawnees; and 
here, unlike the chivalrick Greeks, (if between comparison and an- 
thithesis they do not detain the narrative.) they prowled about, undis- 
covered, until at length they killed and scalped a son-in-law of that 
very distinguished chief Car-ra-ka-wah-wah-ho, whom the whites 
ealled Long Hair. This was done in darkness, but very near the 
village. A trail cannot be followed at night; but very early the fol- 
lowing morning, eighty braves pursued as fast as their chargers could 
carry them. During the night the Sioux had not been idle; an In- 
dian a-foot can travel as far in twenty-four hours as another on horse- 
back. ‘The next morning the sun rose on them fifty miles from the 
Pawnee village. The Pawnees perceived from the trail, that their 
enemies were but five or six in number, which induced them to con- 
tinue in untiring pursuit for three days. The Sioux in their flight 
passed by the Punca village, simply because it was the nearest way 
to their homes. The Pawnees, from the first, suspected them to be 
Puncas, censcious of the late injury they had received at their hands; 
but on finding the trail led directly to their village, doubt yielded to 
certainty in their minds, and they continued the pursuit; not to at- 
tack the Puncas, but im the hope, if failing to overtake the party, to 
cut off some straggler at a respectful distance from the village. Ac- 
cordingly when arrived within two miles of it on the fourth day, they 
were delighted to discover two young Punca hunters; they instantly 





* Dabcotahs is the name for the many bands of Sioux taken collectively 
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engaged in hot pursuit. But the ground was much broken, and the 
young Puncas were determined the reputation of their tribe for swift- 
ness of foot should not suffer on this occasion; so they ran like heroes, 
for their lives were at stake. The Pawnees did not dream of their 
escaping; nor did they—-which was more important—perceive how 
near they were approaching the village; so warmly were their ima- 
ginations engaged in the idea of the two scalps that were careering 
before them, But the Puncas did escape; and soon did they make 
it known: for never, till then, was Heaven’s conclave saluted with 
such horrid discord. The braves all yelled like devils; each squaw 
howled for ten; and wolf dogs! were ten to their one and gave dis- 
tinguished proof of the power of their lungs. The luckless urchin 
that disturbs a nest of hornets, is not more warmly assailed, or sooner 
put to his heels, than were the panic struck Pawnees by this nest of 
fiery Puncas. Those that could not lay hands on horses, pursued 
scarce the less swiftly on foot. Away they went! Now Pawnee do 
thy best! What a sight for a sportsman of the turf or chase! Away! 
away! They are out of sight—a hill top is gained—~the game is in 
full view- the shrill war-ery is heard—sweet music to the Punca— 
to the Pawnee the jarring signal of his doom. Noble feats of horse- 
manship were that day performed by the best of riders; but most of 
the horses were run down and abandoned, and Punca and Pawnee 
ran on foot. ‘The latter threw away their guns, and strewed the 
ground with cumbrous finery; and to this the many were indebted 
for their safety. But the description shall be shorter than the chase. 
The Puncas ceased at night twenty miles from their village; had ta- 
ken six scalps, and captured many horses and guns. 

Thus we see the two tribes fairly in a war originating in Mah-za- 
pa-mee; for she caused the mistake which caused the war. 

But to return to our heroine and the Pawnee village. In due time 
the foremost of the scattered messengers of misfortune arrived; it 
was in the night. Mah-za-pa-mee had a faithful friend in an old 
squaw, who hastened with the first news of the disaster, to warn her 
of her danger; for then no one could doubt the fate that was in store 
for her; she and her son would be sacrificed to Pawnee revenge. 
The old woman furnished her with mocasins and dried meat; and 
she immediately lefi the village, taking with her her son. 

This was late in June; and she determined to strike for the near- 
est waters of the L’eau-qui-coure, expecting to meet her band, who 
usually followed up that river on their way to make a summer hunt 
for buffalo. Her meat soon gave out, and roots were her only re- 
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source; she was without any means of striking fire. ‘Thus she trav- 
elled, carrying on her back her son, who was two years old ; enduring 
the scorching heat of the prairie by day, and chilled by its cold dews 
at night. ‘Thus simply are her circumstances told; but her sufferings, 
I need not attempt. 

She reached the L’eau-qui-coure and found that her whole band 
had passed many days before! She could not hope to overtake them. 
For days she searched the trail and camps expecting to find some- 
thing deserted, or cached, that would serve for food, but all failed. 
She then determined to follow down the river, and if able to reach 
her village, she would find there green corn aud pumpkins, which she 
knew was planted before it was deserted for the hunting season.— 
More than an hundred miles were before her; she was starved and 
burthened ; alternately scorched and chilled, and ever assailed by the 
maddening musquito, She lived, or rather existed, on small fish 
caught in the shallow streams, which of course were eaten raw. 
Reader! if you are a lady, imagine yourself in this situation, 

Late in August, Mah-za-pa-mee arrived in the vicinity of her vill- 
age on the Missouri; what must then have been her feelings to dis- 
cover from a distance, the village occupied by hostile Indians, before 
whom the last vestige of vegetation was fast disappearing? She hid 
herse’f—but yielded to despair. She and her son were found the 
next day by a man ef Mr. Lisa’s company. He was one of a small 
party left by that gentleman in charge of a store house some distance 
below ; provisions having become scarce, they had come up the river 
expecting the Puncas had returned with meat, Her appearance, 
and that of her child, when found, is stated to have been emaciated, 
wretched, and even horrible beyond description, And, indeed, if 
there were room for it, who would not doubt the possibility of their 
existing so long? 

In no other situation does poor human nature show so much weak- 
ness, is so much degraded, as when assailed by starvation. Hunger! 
nought but thou can reduce proud, gifted, noble man to the level of 
the wretched beast. ‘Thou shakest his reason from its pedestal! 
Thou makest him yield all to revolting appetite! But no more; 
Mah-za-pa-mee would probably have terminated an existence, when 
worth preserving, rather than meet her husband, humbled and a peti- 
tioner; but now suffering worse than death, the loathsome picture of 
disease, true to the singular nature of her species, clinging the more 
closely to life, she seeks to offer herself before her injured lord—for a 
mouthful of food! Mah-za-pa-mee at length joined her tribe and 
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sought to throw herself at the feet of her husband: Pity is allied to 
affection; and much was she to be pitied; but chiefly was she to de- 
pend upon her child—that inseparable link of union—for forgiveness. 
It was that which succeeded; for surely the chief, Shu da-gah-ha, 
did not believe her, that the Pawnee threw “squaw medicine (love 
medicine) on her;” that “he bewitched her.” She was forgiven, 
grew apace in flesh and favor, and has since been, as well as her son, 
healthy and happy. 


ON THE INTERCOURSE OF THE AMERICAN PEO. 
PLE WITH THE INDIANS. 


CONTINUED. 


We come now to consider briefly the question, what is, the precise 
character of our relations with the Indians. We have to shew, in 
support of the positions assumed in the commencement of this article, 
that our government, with the very best intentions towards the abori- 
gines, has not only failed to accomplish its benevolent purposes in re- 
gard to them, but has in fact done much positive wrong to them and to 
ourselves. ‘To ascertain the exact position of the parties in respect to 
each other, we shall call the attention of the reader, to a few of the 
treaties and laws, which regulate the subject matter, confining our- 
selves chiefly to those which have been made subsequently to the 
events that we have narrated. Our present system of Indian rela- 
tions, although commenced under the administration of General 
Washington, has been chiefly built up since the last war. The 
treaties have been so numerous that it is impossible on an occasion 
like this, to enter into their details, or to do more than to refer in a 
compendious manner to their leading features. We shall adopt this 
plan as sufficient for our purpose. ‘The following propositions, then, 
will be found to contain the leading principles of this anomalous di- 
plomacy, and to have obtained in our treaties with nearly all those 
tribes. 

1. The United States have almost invariably given presents, in 
money, arms, clothing, farming implements, and trinkets, upon the 
negotiation of a treaty; and in treaties for the purchase of territory. 
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we pay an equivalent for the lands, in money or merchandise, or both, 
which payment is generally made in the shape of annuities, either 
limited or perpetual. 

2. When a tribe cedes the territory on which they reside, other 
territory is specified, for their future occupancy, and the United 
States guarantee to them the title and peaceable occupancy thereof. 

3. The Indian tribes acknowledge themselves to be under the pro- 
tection of our government, and of no other power whatsvever. 

4. They engage not to make war with each other, or with any 
foreign nation, without the consent of the United States. 

5. They agree to sell their lands only to the United States. 

6. White men found hunting on the Indian lands, may be appre- 
hended by them, and delivered up to the nearest agent of the United 
States. 

7. White men are not to trade with the Indians, nor reside in their 
country, without license from our authorities. 

8. An Indian who commits murder upon a white man, is to be 
delivered up to be tried by our laws; stolen property is to be return- 
ed, or the tribe to be accountable, for its value. 

9. The United States claims the right of navigation, on all navi- 
gable rivers which pass through an Indian territory. 

10. The tribes agree that they will at all times allow to traders, 
and other persons travelling through their country, under the authori- 
ty of the United States, a free and safe passage for themselves and 
their property; and that for such passage, they shall at no time, and 
on no account whatever be subject to any toll or exaction. 

11. Should any tribe of Indians or other power, meditate a war 
against the United States, or threaten any hostile act, and the same 
shall come to the knowledge of a tribe in amity with the United 
States, the latter shall give notice thereof, to the nearest governor, or 
officer commanding the troops of the United States. 

12. No tribe in amity with the United States shall supply arms 
or ammunition or any warlike implement, aid, or munition, to a tribe 
not in amity with us. 

The following special articles have been assented to by particular 
tribes, and have been inserted in treaties with some other tribes, so as 
to prevail to a considerable extent. 

“The United States demand an acknowledgement of the right to 
establish military posts, and trading houses, and to open roads within 
the territory guaranteed to the Creek nation in the second article, and 


the right to the navigation of all its waters.” 
Treaty of August 9, 1814. 
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“The Shawance nation do acknowledge the United States to be 
sole and absolute sovereigns of all the territory ceded to them by a 
treaty of peace made between them and the king of Great Britain, on 
the 14th January, 1786.” Treaty of 31st January, 1786. 

“It is agreed on the part of the Cherokees, that the United States 
shall have the sole and absolute right to regulate their trade.” 

Treaty of 2d July, \791. 

“54 tracts of one mile square each, of the land ceded by this treaty, 
shall be laid off under the direction of the President of the United 
States, and sold, for the purpose of raising a fund to be applied for 
the support of schools, for the education of the Osage children.” 

Treaty of 2d June, 1825. 

“The United States agree to furnish at Clarke, for the use of the 
Osage nations, a blacksmith, and tools to mend their arms, and uten- 
sils of husbandry, and engage to build them a horse mill, or water 
mill; also to furnish them with ploughs &c.” Ibid. 

“The United States immediately after the ratification of this con- 
vention, shall cause to be furnished to the Kanzas nation, 300 head 
of cattle, 300 hogs, 500 domestic fowls, 3 yoke of oxen, and 2 carts, 
with such implements of husbandry as the superintendant of Indian 
affairs may think necessary; and shall employ such persons to aid 
and instruct them in agriculture, as the president of the United 

Siates may deem expedient; and shall provide and support a black- 
smith for them.” Treaty of 3d June, 1825. 
“36 sections of good land on Big Blue river, shall be laid out un- 
der the direction of the president of the United States, and sold for 
the purpose of raising a fund to be applied under the direction of the 
president, to the education of the Kanzas children within their nation. 
Ibid. 
“The Tetons, Yanctons, Yanctonies, and bands of the Sioux ad- 
mit the right of the United States to regulate their trade.” 
Treaty of 2d June, 1825. 
We now turn to the Statute books for the purpose of shewing the 
spirit of our legislation in regard to the Indian tribes; and in the first 
place the intention of those laws as expressed on the face of them is 
not unworthy of notice. We find throughout the whole of our acts 
of congress on this subject, such expressions as the following: “In 
order to promote civilization among the friendly Indians, and to se-_ 
cure the continuance of their friendship” &c. “For the purpcse of 
providing against the further decline and final extinction of the In- 


dian tribes, adjoining the frontier settlements of the United States, 
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and for intreducing among them the habits and arts of civilization” 
&c. The 3d article of an ordinance for the government of the ter- 
ritory of the United States, northwest of the river Ohio,” runs as 
follows: “Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged. The utmost good 
faith shall always be observed towards the Indians: their lands and 
property shall never be taken from them without their consent; and 
in their property, rights, and liberty, they shall never be invaded or 
disturbed unless in just and lawful wars authorised by congress; 
but laws founded in justice and humanity, shall from time to time, be 
made for preventing wrongs being done to them, and for preserving 
peace and friendship with them.” 

We shall, when we come to inquire what have been the results of 
our intercourse with the Indians, and whether those results have re- 
alized the wishes of the American people, and the intentions of the 
government, refer to the above extracts as expressing those wishes 
and intentions. 

We will not detail at large the statutary provisions to which we 
intend to refer, but will content ourselves with such a synopsis as 
will answer our purpose. Our Indian affairs are conducted by seve- 
ral superintendents, and a number of agents and sub-agents, who are 
required to reside within their respective agencies, and through 
whom the government conducts all its negociations with the tribes, 
except when special trusts are committed to military officers, or to 
commissioners appointed for the occasion. We regulate the trade 
with them by statute, rigorously prohibiting all ingress into their 
country, by our citizens, or by foreigners, and all traffic, except by 
special license from our authorities. An Indian who kills a white 
man, or a white man who slays an Indian, are alike tried by our 
laws, and in our courts, even though the offence was committed in 
the Indian territory. Larceny, robbery, trespass, or other crime, 
committed by white men against Indians, in the country of the latter. 
is punishable in our courts, and where the offender is unable to make 
restitution, the just value of the property taken or destroyed is paid 
by our government; if a similar aggression is committed by an In- 
dian against a white man, the tribe is held responsible. ‘The presi- 
dent is authorised to furnish to the tribes schoolmasters, artizans. 
teachers of husbandry and the mechanic arts, tools, implements oi 
agriculture, domestic animals; and generally to introduce the habits 
and arts of social life among them. 
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Although we have omitted a great many provisions similar to those- 
which we have quoted, we believe that we have not passed over any 
thing which is necessary to a fair exposition of the principles of our 
negociations with, and legislation over, the Indian tribes. It will be 
seen that we have never avowed an intention to extirpate this unhap- 
py race, to strip them of their property, or to deprive them of, what 
in our declaration of independence we have emphatically termed, 
indefeasible rights. On the contrary our declared purpose, repeated- 
ly and solemnly avowed, has been to secure their friendship—to civ- 
ilize them—to give them the habits and arts of social life—to elevate 
their character, and increase their happiness. 

If it be asked, to what extent these objects have been attained, the 
answer must be appalling to every friend of humanity. It is so sel- 
dom that the energies of a powerful government have been steadily 
directed to the accomplishment of a benevolent design, that we can- 
not without deep regret, behold the exertion of such rare beneficence 
defeated of its purpose. Yet it is most certainly true, that notwith- 
standing all our professions, and our great expenditure of money and 
labor, the Indians so far from advancing one step in civilization and 
happiness, so far from improving in their condition, or rising in the 
scale of moral being, are every day sinking lower in misery and bar- 
barism. The virtues which they cherished in their aboriginal state 
have been blunted by their intercourse with the whites, and they have 
acquired vices which were unknown to their simple progenitors. We 
take no account here of the Creeks, the Cherokees, and Choctaws, a 
portion of whom present an exception to the great body of the In- 
dians, and whose case we shall refer to hereafter, as sustaining our 
doctrines. We speak now of the wandering tribes—of the Indians 
at large, who continue to reject the arts and habits of social life, who 
fear, and despise the white man, and tenaciously adhere to all the 
ferocious customs, and miserable expedients, of savage life. If we 
have failed to soften their rude natures, to enlighten their understand- 
ings, or to imbue their minds with any of our principles of moral ac- 
tion, equally have we failed to secure their friendship. We have 
tamed them into submission by displays of our power, er bought 
them into subservience with our money, but we have not gained their. 
love or their confidence. Nor is this all. Our system is. not only 
inefficient, but it is positively mischievous, Its direct tendency is te 
retard the civilization of the Indian. We have stripped their nations 
of freedom, sovereignty, and independence. We claim the right to 
regulate their trade, navigate their rivers, to have ingress into their 
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country; we forbid ail intercourse with them, except by special li- 
cense from our authorities; we try them in our courts for offences 
committed in their country, and we do not acknowledge the existence 
of any tribunal among them, having authority to inflict a penalty on 
one of our citizens. They are subjected to the restraints without en- 
joying the privileges, the protection, or the moral influence, of our 
laws. Theirs is therefore a state of subjection—of mere vassalage— 
precisely in that state which has always been found to destroy the 
energies, and degrade the character of a people. But as if by a re- 
finement of cruelty, similar te that which decks a victim in costly 
robes, and surrounds him pleasing objects of sense, at the moment of 
execution, we leave them in the nominal possession of independence, 
and in the practice of all their long cherished and idolized customs, 
prejudices, and superstitions, ‘They are kept separate from us, and 
their own national pride naturally cooperates with our injudicious 
policy, to keep them forever a distinct, an alien, and a hostile people. 
They gain nothing by the example of our industry, the precepts of 
our religion, the influence of our laws, our arts, our institutions, for 
they see or feel nothing of the salutary operation of all these, and 
only know them in their terrors or their restraints. ‘They are a sub- 
jected people, governed by laws in the making of which they have no 
voice, and enjoying none of the privileges of their lords paramount. 
By giving them presents and annuities we support them in idleness, 
and cherish their wandering and unsettled habits. We bribe them 
into discontent, by teaching them that every public convention held 
for the settlement of misunderstandings, is to bring them valuable 
tributes; while the same cause trains them to duplicity, and induces 
them to exercise all their ingenuity in seeking out causes of offence, 
and in compounding their grievances to the best advantage. If all 
this is wrong in principle, it is still worse in practice. The Indian 
department has already become one of the most expensive branches 
of our government. Our foreign relations are scarcely less costly, 
than our negociations with the tribes. If the vast sums which are 
annually laid out in this mauner, were productive of any permanent 
good to the Indians, no patriot or christian, would regret the expendi- 
ture. But when we see our treasure squandered with a lavish hand, 
not only without any good effect, but with great positive injury, to the 
miserable race whom we have reduced to the state of dependence up- 
on our bounty, it 1s time to pause. When we examine further and 
see how large a portion of these vast sums are intercepted before they 
reach the hand of the red man—how much is expended in sustaining 
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military posts, paying agents, transporting merchandize, holding 
treaties, and keeping in operation in various ways a vast, a compli- 
cated, and useless machinery—when we reflect how much is unavoi- 
dably lost, and squandered, and misapplied, the question assumes a 
fearful importance. 

The British government when attempting to subdue the ferocious 
spirit of the Scotish highlanders, and to allure them to the arts of 
peace, prohibited them from wearing the national dress, and from 
carrying arms, and used its influence to destroy the power of the 
chieftains, aod to eradicate the use of the Gelic language; because 
all these things tended to foster the pride of descent, to cherish an- 
cient recollections, and to keep the clans separate from the rest of the 
nation, and from each other. 

Our government has pursued a policy directly opposite. We are 
continually administering nourishment to the prejudices of the In- 
dinns, and keeping alive the distinctions that separate them from us, 
They are constantly reminded of their nominal independence by the 
embassies which are sent to them, and by the ridiculous mock pa- 
geantry which is exhibited on such occasions; when our commission- 
ers instead of exerting the moral influence of example, comply with 
all their customs, imitate the style of their eloquence, and even flat- 
ter them for the possession of the very propensities which distinguish 
them as savages. So far from endeavoring to abolish the distinction 
of dress, we furnish them annually with immense quantities of trink- 
ets, cloths, and blankets, made expressly for their use, and differing 
essentially from any thing that is worn, or even sold in our country. 
Wagon loads of the most childish trinkets, and the most ridiculous 
toys, are annually sent as presents from this great and benevolent na- 
tion, to its red allies, as assurances of the very profound respect, and 
tender affection, with which they are regarded by the American peo- 
ple. Immense sums of money are also given them in annuities— 
money which to the savage is totally valueless, and which is imme- 
diately transferred to the trader, in exchange for whiskey, tobacco, 
gunpowder, looking glasses, tin bracelets, and ornaments for the nose. 
The idea of elevating the character of the Indian, and softening down 
his asperities, by pampering his indolence, and administering to his 
vanity is supremely ridiculous. ‘The march of mind will never pene- 
trate into our forests, by the beat of the drum, nor will civilization be 
transmitted in bales of scarlet cloth and glass beads. This however 
is the natural effect, of treating with the Indians in their own coun- 
try, and carrying our trade to their doors, where we are in some mea- 
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sure obliged to comply with their customs, and all our dealings with 
them must be carried on by men who are not amenable to our laws, 
nor surrounded by the salutary restraints of public sentiment. If, on 
the contrary, the Indians were obliged to resort to our towns to sup- 
ply their wants, and to trade with regular dealers; and if all their 
negociations with our government were to be conducted within the 
boundaries of our organized governments, they would not only be bet- 
ter treated, but would be brought into contact with the most intelli- 
gent and benevolent of our citizens, and imbibe more correct notions 
of us and of our institutions. 

If any reflecting man is asked, what it is that constitutes the differ- 
ence between the American people, and the nations of Europe, and 
why we are enjoying peace and prosperity, and advancing with such 
rapid strides to greatness, he refers at once to the character of our 
government and people. The enterprise, industry, temperance, fru- 
gality, republican simplicity, and correct moral principles, of the 
people, and the equality of rights secured to them in their social com- 
pact, are the elements of their respectability, security, and greatness. 
Do we extend these rights or teach these virtues to the Indian? In 
ihe pageantry of the councils which are held with their chiefs, do we 
display that simplicity which marks our intercourse with each other? 
Do we inculcate frugality by presenting them with loads of gaudy 
finery? Do we teach self-dependence, industry, and thrift, by sup- 
plying their necessities and encouraging their idle habits? Do we 
by any systematic exertion present to them the example of our vir- 
tues, and offer them inducements to cultivate peace, industry, and the 
arts? 

If it is asked what remedy can be applied to this enormous and 
growing evil, we reply that the inquiry is one, to our minds, of easy 
solution. If the Indians are our dependants, we should govern them 
as dependents; if they are our equals, admit them to an equality of 
rights; if they are properly subject to the operation of our laws, we 
should break down the barrier which separates them from us, bring 
them at once into the bosom of the republic, and extend to them the 
benefits, immunities, and privileges which we enjoy ourselves. If it 
be objected that they are independent nations, and that we cannot in 
good faith destroy their national integrity, it will be necessary before 
we advance any farther in our argument, to examine whether the fact 
be so, that these tribes are independent. With regard to as many of 
the Indian nations as have by solemn treaty placed themselves under 
our protection, given us the right to regulate their trade, navigate 
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their rivers, and punish their people in our courts, and agreed to ad- 
mit no white man of any nation into their country without our license, 
there seems to be but little doubt. Sovereign nations they are not, 
for they have parted with all the highest attributes of sovereignty. If 
we refer to our own legislation, it will be seen that this is not confined 
to those tribes which have by treaty submitted themselves to our ju- 
risdiction. The general phrases “Indian” and “Indian territory” 
extend the operation of those laws, to all the country lying west of 
our settlements, and to all the tribes and individuals, within that 
region. With what propriety can we now pause to inquire into our 
right of sovereignty over those tribes, when we have already exercis- 
ed that sovereignty, to the full extent that our own safety or interest 
required? If to protect or aggrandize ourselves we have assumed 
jurisdiction, without 2 qualm of conscience, shall we become squeam- 
ish, when called upon to exercise the same power for the advantage 
of the Indian? The question is not now to be decided whether we 
shall extinguish the independence of the Indians, because that point 
has long since been settled, and we have, by purchase or by conquest, 
acquired full sovereignty. Passing over the treaties to which we 
have referred and which speak for themselves, it may be necessary 
to prove those assertions of power made by us in various ways. To 
avoid repetition we shall pass over the statutes above referred to, and 
to which the intelligent reader can recur, and shall proceed to notice 
some other assumptions of sovereignty on our part. 

In the year 1783 Virginia ceded to the United States all right, 
title, and claim, as well of sorl as jurisdiction, to that region which 
was afterwards called the North Western territory, the whole of 
which was owned and occupied by the Indians, except a few spots 
inhabited by the French. The condition of this cession, was that 
the territory so ceded should “be laid out and formed into states,” “and 
that the states so formed shall be distinct republican states, and ad- 
mitted members of the Federal Union &c.” To this treaty the In- 
dian tribes were not parties, and of course seem not to have been 
recognized as having any political or civil rights. Virginia by ce- 
ding, and the United States by accepting, both “soil and jurisdiction,” 
and both parties by providing for the erection of republican states in 
this country, deny all right of sovereignty in the aborigines as effec- 
tually as if they had dean so by express words. 

Afterwards, and before any of this country was purchased from the 
Indians, an ordinance was passed for its government, and although 
it is provided in this act that the Indians shall be protected in their 
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“property, rights, and liberty,” this provision is not broader than that 
made in favor of the French inhabitants in the deed of cession, and 
it only extends to the people of that territory the same “indeteasable” 
rights which appertain to every citizen of the United States. The 
terms used apply to the Indians in their individual, not in their na- 
tional capacity, and the very passing of such a law is an assumption 
of sovereignty, which excludes the idea of any power existing in the 
Indians to protect their own rights, property, and liberty. 

Mr. Jefferson, in a letter addressed to the governor of Indiana, dat- 
ed February 27, 1803, uses the following language: “The Cahokias 
being extinct, we are entitled to their country by our paramount sove- 
reignty. ‘The Peorias we understand have all been driven from their 
country, and we might claim it in the same way.” 

Without multiplying authorities on the subject, we have quoted 
enough to shew, that we claim over their country a “paramount sove- 
reignty,” and have extended over them the coercive, and the protec- 
tive power of our laws. In the language of Judge Marshall, we hold 
them under “pupilage.” We are pursuing the policy of an unwise 
parent, who supports his son in idleness, and does not subject him to 
discipline—who supplies his wants, pampers his extravagance, and 
rears him in vicious indolence, without teaching him the art of gain- 
ing his own livelihood, or the moral principles necessary to regulate 
his conduct. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A SCRAP. 


In men there is a lump upon the windpipe formed by the thyroid 
cartilage, which is not to be seen in women. An Aarabian fable 
says, that this is part of the original apple that has stuck in the man’s 
throat by the way; but that the woman swallowed her part of it down. 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
A KICKAPOO SERMON. 


The following discourse of Ka-ne-xuex, an Indian chief of the 
Kickapoo tribe of Indians, was delivered at Danville, Ilinois, July 
17, 1831. The citizens of the town and its vicinity had assembied 
ata Baptist meeting, and this Indian, who with a part of his tribe was 
encamped in the neighborhood, and in the habit of preaching to his 
tribe, was informed that the white people wished to hear his discourse. 
He requested G. S. Hubbard, esq., who understands the language, to 
interpret for him. The congregation went to the Indian encamp- 
ment early in the day, and before preaching commenced in town. 
The chief caused mats to be spread upon the ground tor his white 
audience to sit upon. His Indian brethren were also seated near 
him; he then commenced and addressed the assembly for almost an 
hour. Mr, Hubbard repeated with great distinctness and _perspi- 
cuity, each sentence, as spoken by the chief, and which was accu- 
rately written down at the time by Solomon Banta, esq. It is proper 
to remark, that Ka-ne-kuck was at one time given to intemperance. 
About four years since he reformed, and is now esteemed a correct, 
pious, and excellent man. He has acquired an astonishing influence 
over his red brethren, and has induced all of his particular tribe, sup- 
posed to be near 200, and about one hundred Potawatamies who have 
been inveterate drunkards, to abstain entirely from the use of ardent 
spirits. It is further proper to remark, that Ka-ne-kuck is called a 
prophet among the Indians, but is not the old prephet, brother to Te- - 
cumseh, who is known to be uot less odious among the Indians than 
among the whites, nor is he related tohim. Ka-ne-kuck appears to 
be about forty years of age; is over the ordinary size; and although 
an untutored savage, has much in his manner and personal appear- 
ance, to make lim interesting. He is much attached to the whites, 
and has had his son at school, with a view to give him an education, 
Tie speech now presented for publication, derives much of its inter- 
est from the fact that it is the discourse of aa uneducated man of the 
forest, who is believed to have done more in his sphere of action in 
the cause of temperance, than any other one man has efiected, armed 
with all the power which is conferred by learning and talent. The 
fact of the influence attributed to Ka-nedkuck upon this subject, is 
fully attested by gentiemen who are intimately acquainted with these 
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Indians, and have known them for many years, and is therefore enti- 
tled to the fullest confidence. The following is the discourse of 
Ka-ne-kuck : 

“My friends, where are your thoughts to-day? where were they 
yesterday? were they fixed upon doing good? or were you drunk, 
tattling, or did anger rest in your hearts? If you have done any of 
these things, your great Father in Heaven knows it, his eye is upon 
you, he always sees you, and will always see you; he knows all your 
deeds, he has knowledge of the smallest transaction of your lives; 
would you not be ashamed if your friends knew all your bad thoughts 
and actions, and are you not ashamed that your great Father knows 
them, and that he marks them nicely? You would be ashamed of 
appearing here to-day with bloated faces and swelled eyes, occasion- 
ed by drunkenness. You will one day have to go down into the earth; 
what will you do then, if you have not followed your great Father's 
advice, and kept its commands? He has given us a small path; it 
is hard to be followed; he tells you it leads to happiness. Some of 
you are discouraged from following this path, because it is difficult to 
find. You take the broad road that leads to misery. But you ought 
not to be discouraged; mind the book he has given for your instruc- 
tion, attend to its commiands, arid obey them, and each step you take 
in this narrow path will be easier; the way will become smoother, and 
at the end great will be the réward. The broad road some of you 
choose, is full of wide and deep pits; those who follow it are liable to 
fall into those pits—they are filled with fire for the punishment of all 
wicked and ill men; all professed drunkards, tattlers, liars, and med- 
dling bodies are in the broad way; they never can be received into 
good places, their deeds are dark, they never see light. Parents who 
do not teach their children the difference between good and evil are 
in the bad road. Your great Father once came mto this world; he 
came but once, and staid but a short time; that is the reason the good 
path is so narrow. The bad spirit is with you always, he is abroad 
upon the face of the earth, and travelling in all places; that is the 
reason why the way that leads to misery is so broad. The great Fa- 
ther gave you a good book filled with commands; if you follow the 
commands, you will go into a good place, and be happy forever; but if 
you do not keep them, you will go into a place prepared for the wick- 
ed, and suffer endless days and nights of grief. Some of you think 
you can indulge in drink once, and then you resolve to follow the 
good commands; but are you sure if you indulge once, you can 
sefrain for the time tocome. Your great Father sees all you do; is 
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it not almost certain that you will aiways be repeating bad deeds? 
You are all sinners; you cannot be too much on your guard, lest 
you tread out of the right way into the broad road. His eye notices 
the smallest thing, and if you wish to be good, your thoughts must be 
on your great Father always; he takes pleasure when he sees your 
thoughts are placed on him. If you would all be good you would all 
travel one road, and there would be but one road, and your great Fa- 
ther would be with you always. But this cannot be; every one 
knows when he is doing good, and if he is always conscious of doing 
good, he will be received by the great Father; therefore guard with 
care every step you take in your life. One step a day in the narrow 
path, is better than fifteen steps a day in the road to ruin, The door 
of Heaven is always open, and the great Father is glad to receive his 
children: those who go there will have happiness without end—will 
see their great Father, and live with him, and never be without him, 
If young folks would but hold as fast to the good book, as old and 
crippled people do to their canes which support them, there would be 
no danger of disobeying its commands. Every day you obey him, 
the better it is for you, and the easier it is for you to follow the good 
path—vyou must always notice well where you step, for fear you may 
be tempted out of the right path. When you see assemblies of amuse- 
ment, you ought te reflect that to enter those may lead you to do 
things contrary to your great Father’s will. He has said he will 
help all those who keep his commands; therefore, you must always 
notice your hearts: the heart is the fountain from which good or evil 
thoughts flow. You are not mere forms incapable of knowledge, but 
the great Father has so made you that you may get a knowledge 
within yourselves, and if you are good you will always see him; if 
you place your thoughts upon him, he will never desert you; but they 
who do not plece their thoughts upon him will be deserted--they travel 
the broad road and fall into the pit; there their lot is fixed—they can- 
not touch, nor see, good—-they will be in endless darkness—-they never 
can see their friends, their father, mother, brothers, or sisters; their 
friends will always be grieving for them—they go where none but 
fools go, such as drunkards, liars, tattlers, and those who treat old 
people ill; they never can taste good, nothing can mitigate their sor- 
row and the torment they suffer. What will become of those wicked 
men who slight the commands of their great Father? He gave them 
a book containing instructions to enlighten them. Who made that 
book? The great Father made it for their good—-long ago he made 
it, that their and our hearts might be strong, and that by reading it 
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you might see him, that you might not lose yourselves; a long time 
ago he gave this to instruct his children, and can there yet be such 
fools as will not receive instruction from so good a Father? The 
great Father, by his Son, once came on earth, many people saw him; 
he came in the form of a man, and staid a short time on the earth with 
his children. He is to come once more, when the wicked will not be 
noticed by him—a great many hundreds will be lost: then we will 
see who has obeyed his book and kept his commands. If your hearts 
are fixed on your great Father, he will be pleased; but if they are not, 
where will you be going? No supplication will then avail—you will 
have no opportunity to kneel to him—the time is past, he will not 
allow it: your friends cannot intercede—fear will overwhelm you— 
you will wish to make new resolutions to obey him, but you cannot, 
you will go to the burning pits. Your great Father has implanted 
i your hearts a knowledge of good and evil, and shewn you how to 
obey him; if you do not, the time will come when you will not see 
yourselves as you are—you will be lost in darkness—al} your former 
wickedness will prey upon you. Friends, you all see my brothers, 
(pointing to his Indian brethren) they do not drink strong liquors as 
they once did; they do not shake their fists at you and abuse you; 
they do not quarrel with each other. Their thoughts are upon their 
great Father; they are not liars and tattlers, fond of ridiculing old 
folks and children, as they used to be; their conduct toward their 
children is different. For a long time they have refrained from the 
bad practices of stealing and drunkenness; their. great Father will 
receive them into bis own place where they will be Lappy; they will 
never hunger nor thirst; there they will see their children around 
them; their great Father loves their hearts, for they are strong.— 
Why, then, should they not love him? He tells them he loves them; 
he has given them an opportunity to know him; the great Father has 
instilled into them a knowledge of good and evil by his works; he 
has not instructed them by books. He loves his children both red 
and white. I have done.” 
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AN ESSAY ON DUNNING; 


ADDRESSED TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 


We are surprised that none of our ingenious friends in New Eng- 
land, have invented a locomotive, or self moving machine, to collect 
money. Such a thing, as the booksellers say, when they put a new 
book upon the counter, “is much wanted.” There is absolutely 
ne bing, which could with so much propriety be called a desideratum. 
When we consider the vast difliculty of collecting together those 
smal! amounts of which every man of business, speaks in such 
mournful accents, and how very inadequate is the present sordid and 
laborious system of dunning, to the purpose for which it is intended, 
we must acknowledge the extent of the evil, and the necessity of a 
radical change. We know of no occurrence in life more grating to 
the feelings of a delicate man, than to be called from the enjoyment 
of a good dinner, or a sound nap, or the company of an agreeable 
friend, to meet a wolf-looking fellow at the door, and be saluted with 
“Mr. Type, (or Mr. Yardstick, or Mr. Staytape and buckram, as the 
case may be) says he would thank you for that small trifle.” Filed, 
in an instant, is the appetite which rendered our viands palatable, 
gone are the dreams which flitted round our pillow, the flow of spirits 
which enabled us to entertain our friend has ceased; and this annoy- 
ing interruption, of the happiness of human life, and the joys of social 
intercourse, is caused, not by any great misfortune, but by “a small 
trifle.” A plague on such trifles! 

But the case of the party who duns, is as bad as that of him who is 
dunned. Mr. Type can no more print his paper without money than 
he can live without food. ‘The compositor will not set up another 
stickfull, until he is paid down for the last, the pressman is equally 
pressing in his demands, and even the devil is haunting him day and 
night for a pair of shoes. ‘Those who promised to pay in advance, 
are all in arrear; and poor Mr. Type is breaking his heart because 
others break their words. 

The whole of the evil, in our opinion, grows out of the unfortunate 
practice of doing this work by animal labor. We are behind the 
age in this matter. The hand of improvement should.be laid on the 
shoulder of the dun; he should be expelled from the face of society, 
exterminated from all the ends of the earth, and his place supplied 
by a thrifty and cleanly steam engine. Thus hundreds and thou- 
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sands of persons who are now employed by merchants, printers, and 
mechanics, as duns, and exposed to the demoralizing influence of a 
craft which destroys the modesty of nature, and deadens the bowe!s 
of compassion, would be rescued from this unfortunate mode of life, 
and allured to more humanizing occupations. 

Vet dunning in one shape or other, must be done. It is one of 
those necessary evils which afflict the whole human race, but more 
especially the proprietors of periodical publications. Payments in 
advance are the hardest debts in the world to be collected. Alas, 
how cruel are editorial disappointments! He commences the year 
with a long list of patronizing friends, who promise to pay him in 
advance for his labors, and he goes forward cheerily with his task, 
under the fond hope, that each of them will sacredly keep his promise. 
Day after day, and night after night, he labors to spread for them the 
intellectual repast. His cheek grows pallid, his hand trembles, his 
appetite fails. Confinement agrees but indifferently with him; but 
he prefers the solitary confinement of his own study, to the mixed 
company of the debtor’s apartment. The list is large, and promises, 
after paying all expenses, a very genteel income. Alas! the incom- 
ing part of the business is never realized; the outgoings are as regular 
as the solar evolutions—because as the editor has never pledged his 
word to pay in advance, people feel no delicacy in calling upon him 
as soon as he gets in arrear. His pocket, which was not very flush 
at the outset, is soon emptied; there is enough due to pay all demands, 
and to make his own heart sing with gladness—but that remains due; 
the work stops for want of sustenance, and the patron exclaims, “I 
knew it would’nt last long—plague on the fellow, { owe him for one 
year—I wish he would come and get it.” 

Now if any body could invent a machine for gathering these small 
‘rifles, what an advantage it would be to literature! 

Not that we mean to hint that we have the least occasion for such 
an invention ourselves. We scorn the idea. Our subscribers are 
above waiting to be dunned; and as for ourselves, nobody would sus- 
pect us, surely, of writing for the lucre of gain. No indeed, we are 
amply remunerated in the honor of having the productions of our pen 
read with encouraging complacency, by the numerous and most res- 
pectable company whose names grace our subscription list. Theu 
the pride of having been the first to establish a literary periodical in 
I\linois, the pleasure of believing that we are doing some good in our 
day and generation, and above all the gratifying incense of praise, 
administered by our brother editors, whenever we happen to have been 
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a little more industrious than usual, and bring out a smart number— 
all this is surely enough to pay for the toilsome days, and the mid- 
night-oil-some nights, expended in writing tales, notes, and essays. 
No, we are not sordid. Perish the unpoetic thought! What good 
would it do us, to have all our pockets—coat, waistcoat, and panta» 
loons, stuffed with three dollar bills? We should spend them all ia 
paying for paper, types, composition, and press-work, and not be a 
whit happier, more witty, or better contented, than at this present 
writing. 

But then there are others, who may not be so disinterested. We 
happened, when young, to make a small lot of rymes occasionally, and 
had the misfortune to be.praised, as precocious boys usually are, be- 
fore we were old enough to be aware of the insidious peison that lurks 
under the tongue of flattery; and we have ever since been subject to 
a periodical fit of poetry, which recurs as regularly, as the ague afllicts 
the inhabitants of marshy regions. Enlisted thus among the disci- 
ples of Apollo, we profess to have no feelings in common with the 
myrmidons of Plutus. We could no more ask a man for three dol- 
lars, than we could command the “sweet influences” of the stars; 
we should blush like a young girl when asked to marry, or to tell 
her age. : 

Nevertheless, money is a good thing, a very good thing. What- 
ever poets may think or sing, it is not a bad thing in its place. We 
shall not stop to inquire whether it is valuable in itself, or as a neces- 
sary evil, or as the representative and agent of other good things. 
Let the political economists settle that question. Let Messrs. Gal- 
latin, Biddle, McLane, and others, whose business, or whose pleasure 
it is, to write learned reports on the currency, arrange that matter 
their own way. We wash our hands of the concern, and desire to be 
considered as having no opinion on the subject. 

But there are others, who are differently organized, and who are 
governed more by pecuniary than poetic considerations. A French 
minister used to say, “Bonaparte wants money and must have it,” 
and our publisher is just as peremptory in that matter as ever Napo- 
leon was. He assures us that compositors, pressmen, and devils, 
cannot live like poets and chamelions, upon air, or at least, that they 
are determined not to try the experiment. They have been in the 
habit of eating solids, and drinking liquids all their lives, and persist 
in having them, at the risk of—what do you think gentle reader?—of 
depriving the world of our clever periodical. We tell him in reply, 
that it is very unreasonable to ask us for that which we have not; 
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that we are too modest to dun our subscribers, and that they are quite 
too respectable to bear it; that our agents are always ready and wil- 
ling to receive our dues whenever offered to them; that the post offices 
are open all the year, Bundays not excepted, and that any gentleman 
or lady (for we have several lady subscribers, which is one reason 
why we stand upon ceremony) who feels disposed to pay for all the 
good reading that we have furnished during the last nine months, cn 
do so, without any prompting from us; and finally, that they wil! pay 
whenever it is convenient, and so long as it remains inconvenient, we 
would be far from asking it. 

These are our notions, about begging folks for money, and we 
intend to adhere to them, until somebody shall invent a locomotive 
for the purpose aforesaid. As this however is a very important mat- 
ter, and one in which about four-fifths of our subscribers are as much 
concerned as we are, we shall be glad to have their opinions, and shal! 
take it as a great favor if each and every one of them, will coramuni- 
cate to our agents in person, or to us by mail, with as little postage as 
possible, forthwith, their sentiments on the subject. 





THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


We have received the first number of a new literary periodical 
under the above title. Ii is a monthly publication, issued by Messrs. 
I. T. & E. Buckingham, proprietors of the Boston Courier, and who, 
we presume, are the editors, as well as the publishers, of this work. 
The plan is modelled after that of the best English periodicals, and 
admits, besides those articles of polite literature, which have been 
considered in this country proper to such works, political strictures, 
notices of passing events, obituary sketches, and abstracts from the 
proceedings of legislative, religious, benevolent, and other public 
bodies. We are highly pleased with the design, and with the execu- 
tion of the first number. The elder and younger Buckingham have 
already acquired the reputation of able editors, and will, we have no 
doubt, render their new work a valuable and interesting addition 


our literature. 





